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Italian girls weigh and pack spaghetti which will be sent all over Italy. 
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Signal Corps photo 


It is made from wheat brought by an American ship. 


World Food Supplies in 


an Expanding Economy 


Great Areas of the World Unquestionably Need More Food, if Economic 
and Human Well-Being Are To Be Properly Advanced; Expansion in Food 
Output and Heightened Effectiveness in Distribution Seem Genuinely 
Feasible; To Meet the Clearly Discerned Opportunity and Challenge, 
Rational Measures on Global Scale Demand Consideration by Planners 


OST PEOPLE AGREE that the na- 

tions of the world can develop— 
and must develop, if our civilization is to 
endure—an expanding economy. How 
does food fit into such a pattern? It has 
been generally known for years that mil- 
lions of families throughout the world 
did not get enough to eat, but, on the 
other hand, the memory of unsalable 
farm surpluses in the United States and 
other great exporting countries still is 
fresh. There has been no accurate meas- 
ure of food supplies around the world, 
hor of how they compare with human 
needs. 

Within recent weeks the issue has be- 
come less a question of opinion and more 
one of fact. The World Food Survey, 
just published by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, 
measures the food supplies available in 


By Howarp R. Tottey, Director, Di- 
vision of Economics and Statistics, 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of United Nations 


most nations of the world in the prewar 
years and contrasts them with nutri- 
tional requirements of the different 
countries or areas. The result leaves no 
doubt of the need for greater food pro- 
duction, or of the practicability for ex- 
pansion provided snags in distribution 
can be overcome. 

Somewhat more than half the world’s 
people were seriously undernourished in 
the years before the war, about one-sixth 
were scraping along at a marginal level, 
and less than a third were adequately fed. 
These figures, remember, are not for the 
present emergency period of malnutrition 


and famine, but for the prewar era that 
many nations look back to now as “a 
time of plenty.” The work of producing 
more food, shipping and processing more 
food, and retailing more food, will have 
a large place in the expanding economy 
that everyone is working for. 

In fact, the job of affording enough to 
eat to all of the world’s families will 
make large indirect, as well as direct, 
contributions to general economic expan- 
sion. Some of the reasons for this will 
be pointed out later in this article. But 
first it will be useful to look more closely 
at the facts and conclusions turned up 
in FAO’s World Food Survey. 

There has been nothing just like it 
before. Up to now there has been the 
general feeling that there was much 
malnutrition throughout the world, and 
a few countries have had reliable figures 
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on food supplies available for their pop- 
ulations. But little had been done to- 
ward building up, country by country, a 
comprehensive set of world-wide esti- 
mates. 

FAO set out to make its world survey 
soon after it was formally organized last 
October at Quebec. As the specialized 
agency of the United Nations responsible 
for fostering international action to im- 
prove levels of nutrition generally and to 
raise standards of living of workers in 
food and agriculture, FAO needed a 
benchmark for much of its scientific 
and economic work. With the aid of 
experts loaned by national and internat- 
ional agencies, it set about collecting data 
from 70 nations whose people make up 90 
percent of the world’s population. 

Naturally, the figures are provisional 
and incomplete. Statistical services in 
most countries will have to be vastly im- 
proved before complete and accurate 
data can be obtained. One of FAO's 
jobs, incidentally, will be to help bring 
about this improvement; it will b2 a work 
of many years. But it is safe to say that 
the figures in the survey give a more ac- 
curate and detailed picture of the prewar 
focd situation for the world as a whole 
than has been available before. For ex- 
ample, total calorie estimates, which are 
the backbone of the report, probably are 
accurate within 5 percent for countries 
where the daily intake averages around 
3,000 a day per person, and within 10 per- 
cent for countries where the average is 
around 2,000. 

The figures, then, can be accepted as 
close enough to the truth to be used, 
with due caution, as a yardstick by 
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Malnutrition in Greece. 
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COMPARISON OF PRE-WAR FOOD CONSUMPTION IN FOUR COUNTRIES 
(QUANTITIES PER HEAD PER WEEK) 
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which to measure changes that will be supposed. Where food supplies are the | 
required if we are not to return to the scantiest, it is calories that are most im- | 
unsatisfactory food situation which ex- portant. And it is generally true that 


isted in the years before the war but are 
to have a food and agriculture policy 
that will meet human needs. 


What World Food Survey Shows 


During the prewar period, when food 
conditions in most countries were “nor- 
mal” as compared to those of the present, 
the report shows that: 


In areas containing more than 
half the world’s population food 
supplies at the retail level (not ac- 
tual intake) were sufficiént to fur- 
nish an average of less than 2,250 
calories per person daily. 

Food supplies at 
more than 2,750 calories per person 
daily were available in areas con- 
taining somewhat less than a third 
of the world’s population. 

The remaining areas, containing 
about one-sixth of the world’s popu- 
lation, had food supplies that were 
between these high and low levels. 


an average of 


Now as any nutritionist will tell you, 
calories are by no means the only meas- 
ure of the value of a given diet. The 
minerals and vitamins in the food supply 
are of great importance to health and 
length of life, and the way they are 
combined in various foods also makes a 
great deal of difference. Yet in the 
present state of world statistics, calories 
are the most convenient means of com- 
paring diets among countries; and the 
comparison usually tells more about rela- 
tive nutritional values than might be 


countries with the highest calorie aver- | 
ages also have well-balanced national | 
diets. Where food is abundant and# 
there is a wide variety to choose from, 

and purchasing power is high, people 

tend to choose a diet fully adequate for | 
health. t 

The illustration on this page shows how 
quality often follows quantity in diet, 
It is interesting to note that New Zealand 
and Denmark, two countries where food 
consumption is high, had similar i 
well-balanced diets even though they are | 
on opposite sides of the earth and have 
different national characteristics. In 
Java and the Dominican Republic, two 
low-consumption countries, average diets 
were poorly balanced as well as meager. | 

So the calorie estimates alone are use- 
ful as working guides to the adequacy of 
prewar food supplies in different parts 
of the world. 

The breaking points used for the three 
main classifications were not established } 
on any luxury basis. For example, every |} 
country with an average daily supply per ' 
person of more than 2,750 calories ap- 
pears in the highest of the three brackets.’ 
The prewar average for the United States 
was more than 3,200. Countries in the 
lowest bracket all have calorie averages 
below 2,250. Yet a working group of 
nutritionists assembled by FAO agreed) 
that 2,600 calories should be a minimum 
average to aim for in any country. 

“About half of the world’s population,” 
the report says, “was subsisting before | 


the war at a level of food consumption | 
which was not high enough to maintain 
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LE 1. car a 
~ Targets by 1950 (T) 


{Amounts in 1,000 metric tons 


Changes as percent of prewar supply] 


WORLD FOOD SUPPLIES IN AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 


—Prewar Food Supplies (P) and Percentage Changes Required to Mect Nutrition 
United States of America and United Kingdom 





United States (12 per- 
cent increase in pop- 
ulation by 1950) 


Category 


Amount Change 
iP 11,700 |) ; 
Grain products ! \ T 12,170 |f +4.0 
@ ae x 8,515 |) 
Roots and tubers ? oT 9. 260 | +8. 7 
, 2 6, 280 || 12 ¢ 
Sugar * 1 7 5,490 |f *~% 
, P 2, 635 |) 
Fats and oils *. . { ~ 2 645 |f +0). 4 
ms 1,140 |) ' 
Pulses, nuts, and cocoa , oT 1215 | +6. 6 
, ¥ 26, 340 |) 
Fruits and vegetables ? oT 39. 140 | +48. 6 
5 ee 11,440 |} i 
Meat, fish, and eggs ° ab 13, 450 | +-17.6 
jf P Sit sues 
Milk ° Wy 5,050 |f sapcit x 


United Kingdom (6 per- 
cent increase in pop- 
ulation by 1950) 


Amount Change 


f 4,5 ok 
| 4, 400 J = 

f 3,700 |) a 

| 4000 If +6. 0 
f 2, 350 | p 

\ 2,045 13.0 
f 970) 

970 |f 2% 
f 310 | 

) 295 f 0 
f », 330 | mn £ 
i 9,090 of rv. 
f 4,000 |) Les 
\ 4260 |f : 

J 820 il os 

\ imeer Ps = 





| Flour or product basis, 

t Fresh equivalent 

} Sugar content of sugars and sirups 

‘Fat content, Includes butter 

Including fresh, cured and canned meats (carcass weight 
eggs and egg products (fresh equivalent), 

6 Milk and milk products, excluding butter (total milk solids, fat and nonfat) 


SOURCE 


, and edible offal; poultry, game 


, and fish (edible weight); 


Prewar food supplies computed from data given in Food Consumption Levels in the United States, Canada, 


and the United Kingdom, Third Report of a Special Joint Committee set up by the Combined Food Board, Washington, 


Production and Marketing Administration, U. 8 


TABLE 2. 
Targets by 1960 (T)—For 4 Areas 


{Amounts in 1,000 metric ton Changes as percent of prewar 


Department of Agriculture, 1946, table 7, p. 27 


upplyl 


or 


Prewar Food Supplies (P) and Percentage Changes Required to Meet Nutrition 





China—22 provinces 
(15 percent increase 
in population by 


Category 1960 
Amount Change 
Cereals (whole grain { - 8 oo +15 
Roots and tubers, fresh > > oo 66 
Sugar f P 610 || 115 
.' 7 ™) if 
Fats and oils { Ls joe 58 
Pulses and nuts - + pon 
Fruits and vegetables { is ..- oa 27 
Meat, fish, and eggs { - ° ae +45 
Milk, fluid equivalent [ & imi 650 
Southeastern Europe 
(10.4 percent increase 
in population by 
Category 1060 
Amount Change 
Seale ea (al Be) 
Roots and tubers, fresh > So m* 
Sugar { ba +10 
Fats and oils 5 - a 31 
Pulses, nuts, and cocoa { S vhs 93 
Fruits and vegetables { - : aa 78 
Meat, fish, and eggs { . i +1] 
MIE, i riven (F) SB an 


ee 


India (25 percent in 
reasc in population 
by 1960 


Amount Change 


64, 800 
90, 000 
6, 780 


+39 


4+.103 


South America’ (48.6 
percent inerease in 


population by 1969) 

Amount Change 
f 7,110 |) - 
) 12,090 |f r@ 
f 410,720 || 99 
) 413.080 |f ae 
f 1, 220 |) 
} L815 | 19 
f 330 || . 
545 | 65 
f 1,115 |) 0 
| 1,900 |f — 
9, 779 |) - 
) 16,940 |f “ 
f 3, 130 |) 5g 
1 4,975 \f q 
f 3, 980 |) 
\ 11,3068 |f ei 





' Meat (carcass weight), fish (edible portion), eggs (fresh equivalent). 


Includes Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia. Adjusted for changes in boundaries and population 


‘Includes Brazil, Chile, Colombi 
| Includes bananas as purchased. 
Includes butter. Fat content 


, and Peru 
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USDA photograph 


Howard R. Tolley, Director, Division of 
Economics and Statistics, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of United Nations— 
author of this article. 


normal health, allow for normal growth 
of children, or furnish enough energy 
for normal work.” From the standards 
used, it is clear that this disturbing con- 
clusion is not the work of any excited 
alarmists; it is a cautious finding verg- 
ing on understatement. 

It is interesting to note the geographi- 
cal pattern of the world’s different levels 
of diet. In general, the high-calorie 
areas included North America, Australia 
and New Zealand, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, much of Europe, and 
three countries of South America. The 
intermediate areas included most of 
southern Europe, three countries in Asia, 
part of the Middle East, and parts of 
Africa and South America. The low- 
calorie countries included most of Asia, 
part of the Middle East, all of Central 
America, and probably parts of South 
America and Africa not covered by the 
survey. 

Aside from the United States, other 
countries where the food supply av- 
eraged more than 3,000 calories per per- 
son per day were New Zealand (which 
had the highest average, 3,281), Canada, 
Eire, the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, France, 
Argentina, and Australia. Of the coun- 
tries surveyed, Korea had the lowest 
average calorie level—1,904. Other 
countries where the food supply offered 
a daily average of less than 2,000 calories 
per person were Iran, Iraq, Trans-Jor- 
dan, El Salvador, Mexico, and Colombia. 

Generalizations often are dangerous, 
but there seems no doubt that poverty is 
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the chief cause of malnutrition. For 
eXample, in every one of the countries 
where the prewar food supply afforded 
a daily average of less than 2,250 calories 
per person, the average per capita in- 
come during the period was less than 
$100 (U.S.) a year. On the other hand, 
the countries where the average calorie 
supply was more than 2,900 were, with 
few exceptions, those where average in- 
comes per person exceeded $200 a year. 

Although comparison of food supplies 
of various countries tells a good deal in 
itself, the situation becomes much clearer 
when the prewar diet levels for the vari- 
ous nations are compared with estimates 
of what would have been needed to yield 
better average diets. Again, it is helpful 
to turn to FAO’s World Food Survey. 
The working group of nutritionists who 
assisted in the study set up nutritional] 
targets by countries, or, in some cases, by 
larger areas. 

As I have indicated earlier, these tar- 
gets are not Utopian standards calling 
for the most desirable amounts and com- 
binations of foods in all parts of the 
world. Instead the targets are more 
realistic; they call for modification of 
existing dietary patterns rather than for 
revolutionary changes. For areas where 
the calorie intake has been low, and for 
many intermediate-calorie countries, the 
targets represent not the best levels of 
diet, but intermediate goals that appear 
to be attainable—provided there are con- 
certed efforts in that direction—within 
the next few years. 

This was the reason why a food supply 
that would afford an average of 2,600 
calories a day was selected as a minimum 
to aim for. Modern nutritional science 
points to a need for a considerably higher 
average; but the fact remains that the 
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2,600 average was well above the actual 
level in many countries before the war, 
and that the people of those countries 
will be far better fed when their avail- 
able food supplies are raised to target 
levels. 

Thus in countries where the prewar 
average was 2,600 calories or better, the 
targets do not call for any increase in 
energy value, but seek improvement in 
the average quality of diets. But in the 
low-calorie countries the targets aim 
chiefly at a higher calorie intake, gen- 
erally through increased consumption of 
cereals. In most of those countries, of 
course, targets also call for substantial 
increases in consumption of fats, pulses 
(peas and beans), fruits and vegetables, 
milk, and meat, fish, and eggs. 

The tables on page 5 show how sup- 
plies of important foods in some indi- 
vidual countries or areas would be 
changed by attainment of the targets. 
In making the calculations it was neces- 
sary to make assumptions of future pop- 
ulation. For the United States and the 
United Kingdom, where prewar calorie 
levels were relatively close to the targets, 
estimated population figures for 1950 are 
used. For the other countries and areas 
where the gap between prewar supplies 
and targets was wider, the population 
estimates are for 1960. 

Clearly the world needs a lot more food 
than it has been getting. If we assume a 
25-percent gain in world population by 
1960, these are some of the increases in 
world food production that would be re- 
quired to reach even the conservative 
nutrition goals just discussed: 


Commodity: Percent 
Cereals__-_-_-- da eiediter ae 
Roots and tubers : 27 





In the Balkans: producing food the hard way. With machinery destroyed by war, many of 
Europe’s peasant-millions have been compelled to form human plow teams such as this. 
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Commodity: 
| eR Saree = 1 
ce eS ee ~<a 84 
| SE ee ~~ == sane 
Fruits and vegetables___.-___.._____ 163 
og ee ‘ . <sae 46 
PER i scviatnedncecinienaeis ~ wna 


These are large increases, but they do 
not tell the whole story of the gains ip 
world production that would be required, 
The 21-percent increase in cereals woulg 
cover only the amounts that people 
would consume directly. 
large amounts would be required for anj. 
mals if milk production is to be doubleg 
and meat production increased by nearly 
half. When crops are fed to livestock 
instead of being eaten directly by human 
beings they lose 80 to 90 percent of their 
original calorie value before they re. 


emerge in the form of meat and milk 


Thus taking livestock feed into account, 
it is estimated that in low-consumption 
countries production in terms of “origi- 
nal’ calories would have to be increased 
by about 90 percent by 1960 and by about 
110 percent by 1970. 


Opportunity and Challenge 


The survey of how the world was fed 
in the years before the war presents a 
striking and none too cheerful picture, 
As I have said, it is the best of its kind 
to date, but that has not been the rea- 
son for going into so many of its details 
in this article. It is more than a record 
of a time that is past. It is a measure 
of the task and opportunity that lie 
ahead. 

Obviously the job of providing enough 
food to meet the nutritional targets will 
be tremendous, but no one can doubt that 
the goal is worth all the individual and 
united effort that the nations of the 
earth can put into it. Besides the pri- 
mary aim of improving the health and 
lengthening the lives of undernourished 
populations, increasing the food supply 
can spell greater economic opportunity 
for all peoples. Putting an end to wide- 
spread hunger not only is one of the ends 
of an expanding world economy; it also 
will contribute greatly to that develop- 
ment. 

To some readers this may sound like 
wishful thinking. There always is 4 
strong and very human tendency to feel 
that because something ought to be done 
it somehow can be done. So let us 100k 
at the facts closely. 

First, there is no physical reason why 
the world cannot produce plenty of food 
for all of its people. It is true that there 
never has been enough food in the world. 
Until recent times some degree of hunger 
may have been inevitable. But the ad- 
vance of agricultural science has by now 
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made hunger unnecessary. The Hot 
springs Conference on Food and Agri- 
culture, Which met at the invitation of 
president Roosevelt in 1943, in the midst 
of war, summed up the situation in two 
sentences: “There has never been enough 
food for the health of all people. This 
js justified neither by ignorance nor by 
the harshness of nature.” 

In the past hundred years the science 
of food production, which had changed 
little since the age of Rome, has ad- 
vanced tremendously on almost every 
front. Crop yields have been multiplied 
many times through improved plant 
breeding, new machinery, wider use of 
fertilizer, new methods of combatting in- 
sects and diseases, and new knowledge of 
soil conservation. Other gains, though 
not so spectacular, have been made in 
livestock production; and advances in 
processing, storing, and shipping of food 
have kept pace. 

In the early years of the United States 
it took nine farm families to produce 
enough for themselves and one city fam- 
ily. Now one U. S. farm family, on the 


average, produces enough for itself and: 


four other families. Other advanced 
agricultural countries have made com- 
parable gains. And the end is not yet. 
New labor-saving machines are being de- 
veloped. New discoveries are being made 
in plant and animal breeding, disease 
control, and other phases of production. 

In addition to increased efficiency, an- 
other avenue to greater food production 
is development of new land. At present, 
only about 7 percent of the land surface 
of the globe is cultivated. Although 
much of the rest is unfit for cultivation, 
large areas could be opened up if capital 
were available for their development by 
modern technical methods, including, in 
many cases, irrigation and drainage. 

Clearly, if large masses of people con- 
tinue to go hungry it will not be because 
the world’s agriculture is physically un- 
able to produce enough to feed them 
properly. 

This brings us to the second important 
set of facts. Although it is entirely pos- 
sible to produce enough food, there are 
formidable obstacles in the way, and it 
would be foolish to discount them. 

The new knowledge of agricultural 
production is one thing; applying it 
throughout the world is another. Al- 
though the United States and a few other 
countries have put the advances of sci- 
ence into practice to a point where they 
had to cope with farm surpluses in the 
years between the wars, other countries, 
Which in general have the densest popu- 
lations and where the great majority of 
people live on the land, still for the 
most part are using primitive methods. 
In many of these less developed countries 
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He’s helping to unload acutely needed food at a European port. 


two-thirds or more of the people are 
farmers, and the output of food per 
worker often is no more than 10 percent 
of that in the advanced countries. Some 
in fact cannot produce enough to feed 
themselves properly. 

Getting known principles into general 
practice in the less developed countries 
will be a huge task in itself. Farmers 
will have to be interested in the new 
methods and then trained in them. Re- 
search workers in each country will have 
to adapt general principles to their own 
conditions. Farm equipment, fertilizers, 
and breeding stock will have to be made 
available. In many areas, time-honored 
patterns of land use and tenure will have 
to be changed. 

Then there is another kind of problem 
which in all probability will be even more 
difficult. ‘The world’s increased farm 
production must be got to the people who 
need it. Otherwise hungry families will 
be no better off, and farmers may be 
worse off. Poverty has been at the root 
of both malnutrition and farm sur- 
pluses. The purchasing power of the 
world’s poorer families must be raised; 
this can be accomplished only through 
increasing their ability to produce useful 
goods and services. 

These are complex problems, leading 
far from both the kitchen and the field, 
but the world food and agriculture diffi- 
culties will continue until they are 
solved. Huge as these obstacles are, 
none is insurmountable. They have been 
mentioned here chiefly to indicate what 
will be involved in achieving the targets 
set up in FAO’s World Food Survey. 


- in the countries themselves. 


The Job Ahead 


The nutritional goals, you will remem- 
ber, call for great increases in the world 
food supply. In many of the low-calorie 
countries, supplies would have to be prac- 
tically doubled. Consider, for example, 
the South American area included in 
table 2, on page 5. It includes Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, and Peru. Even though 
the first two nations were intermediate 
rather than low-calorie countries during 
the prewar period, some striking in- 
creases in supplies would be required. 
The supply of cereals would have to rise 
from about 7,000 to about 12,000 metric 
tons, of fruits and vegetables from less 
than 10,000 to nearly 17,000 tons, and 
of milk from less than 4,000 to more 
than 11,000. 

Much of the needed increase for a few 
foods, notably cereals, probably would 
come from larger imports from the great 
grain-producing nations; but for most 
foods the bulk of the increase would 
have to come from greater production 
This will 
be true, of course, for the lower-calorie 
countries generally, not just for the 
South American area. Some products, 
such as milk and vegetables, are so per- 
ishable in their original form that to 
a large extent they must be produced in 
the area where tney are going to be con- 
sumed. Shipping costs for many foods 
are another deterrent to long hauls on 
a large scale. 

The 42 nations who already are mem- 
bers of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Fruit Trade Recovering 


Prior to the Outbreak of World War II, the Union of South Africa 
Had Built Up an Important Export Trade in Citrus and Other Fresh 


Fruits, Amounting to $12,488,625 in 1939. 


Oranges Represented 59 


Percent of the Value of All Fresh-Fruit Exports in That Year, or 
$7,423,660. Fruit Producers Are Now Striving To Reestablish and 
Maintain Foreign Markets Which Were Lost to Them During the War 


RUIT PRODUCERS in the Union of 

South Africa are looking forward to 
a resumption of their foreign trade in 
fresh fruit which was interrupted by 
World War II. Prior to the outbreak of 
the war, the Union had built up a large 
export business in fresh fruit, with the 
United Kingdom as the principal market. 
By 1939, the last normal year, shipments 
had a record value of $12,488,625, an 
increase of 167 percent over the 1929 
value of $4,673,000. 

South Africa’s foreign trade in fresh 
fruits is of special interest to United 
States fresh-fruit exporters, inasmuch as 
oranges from the Union reach the United 
Kingdom from June to November, when 
California Valencias are on the market, 
and South African pears, apples, and 
other varieties of deciduous fruits are 
exported to the United Kingdom from 
November to June, competing to some 
extent with United States apples and 
pears. 

Exports of oranges, the leading fresh 
fruit shipped from the Union, were valued 
at $7,423,660 in 1939, and represented 59 
percent of the value of all fresh-fruit 
exports in that year. The export value 
of deciduous fruits, including grapes, 
totaled $3,901,580 in 1939, representing 
about 30 percent of all fresh-fruit ex- 
ports. 


Increasing Production 


Practically all varieties of fruit are 
grown on a commercial scale. As a re- 
sult of experiments in the Western 
Transvaal, from 1931 to 1936, it was 
found that production of citrus fruit 
could be increased from 112 to 3 cases 
per tree by discontinuing plowing and 
changing to basin irrigation: Since that 
time, plowing has been discontinued on 
about 90 percent of the citrus groves. 
During the 5 years in which these experi- 


By Auice J. MuLLeN, [Industry Analy- 
sis Staff, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 


ments were made, hoeing was the prin- 
cipal method of cultivation. 

Another successful experiment was the 
thinning of the citrus groves. Produc- 
tion in the older groves has been mate- 
rially increased by removing one-third 
to one-half of the trees. 

Practically all South African citrus 
fruit is grown under irrigation, and this 
means comparatively high production 
costs. Even though the growers have 
been assisted by the Government by 
means of write-offs in the case of various 
irrigation schemes, they still experience 
difficulty in meeting price competition of 
exporters from other countries. 


Commercializing the Industry 


The closing years of the nineteenth 
century marked the beginning of fruit 
growing as a Specialized industry in the 
Union of South Africa. Fruit has been 
grown in that area ever since the Dutch 
first settled the country, about 1652, but 
it was not until the 1890’s that produc- 
tion of deciduous fruits, such as grapes, 
peaches, apricots, plums, and pears, ex- 
ceeded domestic requirements and af- 
forded a surplus for export. Fresh- 
fruits exports from the Union in 1900 
totaled 309 tons, and increased annually 
as the industry developed and the trade 
became better organized; by 1910 ship- 
ments totaled 2,705 tons, and in recent 
prewar years about 200,000 tons a month 
were exported. 

The principal fruits which enter into 
the export trade are oranges, grapes, 
pears, apples, plums, peaches, lemons, 
tangerines (called “Naartjes” in South 


Africa), grapefruit, pineapple, and nec- 
tarines. 

In 1938 approximately 13,082,000 acres 
were under cultivation in the Union of 
South Africa, of which 363,521, or more 
than 2! percent, were planted to fruit. 
The fruit industry centers in the Cape 
Province, as indicated by the following 
official figures for 1939 for land utilized 
in the production of fruit in the Union's 
four Provinces: Cape of Good Hope, 
192,436 acres; Natal, 31,240; Transvaal, 
91 897; and Orange Free State, 47,948. 


Citrus Fruits Predominate 


Citrus fruits, oranges in particular, 
are by far the most important fruit, in 
point of volume, exported from the 
Union. 

In 1939 about £20,000,000, or almost 
$100,000,000, was reported to be invested 
in the citrus branch of the Union’s fruit 
industry, and citrus products ranked 
high in value of primary agricultural 
commodities exported. 

Citrus trees have been grown in South 
Africa since 1654, when “orange plants” 
were brought from the island of Saint 
Helena for the newly established gardens 
of the Dutch East India Co. However, 
the growing of these fruits did not reach 
commercial proportions until about 250 
years later. In 1906 citrus fruits from 
the Union of South Africa made their 
debut in London at the Exhibition of 
Colonial Fruits of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of England. This demon- 
stration of the possibility of shipping 
fresh fruit 6,000 miles gave the industry 
its start. By 1914 the Union’s exports of 
citrus fruit amounted to 69,000 cases. 

Development of the South African cit- 
rus industry did not start until shortly 
after the end of World War I, and pro- 
duction reached its height in 1924. Dur- 
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TasLe 1.—Leports of Citrus Fruits From South Africa, by Type, 1935-39° the following: Cooperative producers, 9 
{Standard cases of 70 pounds each] members; noncooperative producers, 2; 
nonexporting producers, 2; and the D2- 
——————_—_ 
Year Oranges eet Grapefruit Lemons Total partment of Agriculture, 1. With the &p- 
(cases) | (16 cases) (cases) (cases) (cases) proval of the Minister of Agriculture, 
es | ng : the Board may impose levies on citrus 
as 2, 041, 954 11, 047 283, 220 36,504 | 2,372, 725 fruit sold either in the Union or over- 
1990 2, 371, 944 | 11, 333 326, 460 40, 684 2, 750, 421 ; TRS : 
oe 3, 793, 490 | 9, 999 364, 090 41, 420 4, 208, 999 seas. It may obtain information from 
i tswsss | itm) sees | Wz | $8882 producers about the number and type of 
= | | their trees, control the quantity of fruit 
Se—_—_—_— 
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Taken from W.J.8 Allwright’s book, The Controlled Marketing of Citrus Fruit in South Africa, published by the 


University of Pretoria, Series 1, Agriculture No. 50, 1945. 


(Dr. Allwright, a member of the Citrus Control Board.) 





Taste 2.—"“Earport” Fruit’ Purchased by the Citrus Control Board, 1940-48 
Standard cases of 70 ponds ea* 
ee —_ 
Type of fruit 1940 194] 1942 1943 

Navel oranges 1,801, €92 | 2, 123, 848 1, 900, 892 
Mid-seasons (oranges 174, 513 221, 449 279, 493 
Valencias 2,361,420 | 2, 423, 737 2, 749, 784 
Seeded grapefruit 58, 849 64, 783 95, 025 
Seedless grapefruit 55, 053 $38, 732 5X, 838 








Fruit which under normal conditions would have been intended for export 


ing that period a number of large citrus 

groves, some of which rank among the 

largest in the world, were planted. 
Because soil and climatic conditions 


in the Union are favorable for the grow- - 


ing of citrus fruits, their production has 
spread over a wide area. They are grown 
commercially, however, in areas where 
there is a summer rainfall—northern and 
eastern Transvaal, Natal, the eastern 
portion of the Cape Province, and a small 
portion of the Orange Free State. 

At least 12 varieties of oranges are 
grown in South Africa, but only 2—navel 
and Valencia—entered into the prewar 
export trade. The Marsh Seedless was 
the principal grapefruit variety grown 
for export. 

South African oranges reach the 
United Kingdom from June to November, 
thus competing in that market with 
oranges from the United States, Brazil, 
and Argentina. Oranges from Spain, 
Italy, and Palestine reach the United 
Kingdom from November to May. 

Exports of citrus fruit reached 1,000,- 
000 cases in 1929, and thereafter in- 
creased rapidly totaling 4,758,631 cases 
in 1939. Shipments are made chiefly 
from Durban and Port Elizabeth. 

Citrus fruits are packed for export in 
California-type cases, holding apprcxi- 
mately 70 pounds. Table 1 lists exports 
of citrus fruits from the Union of South 
Africa in the years 1935 to 1939. Most of 
the fruit is shipped cooperatively, and a 
rigid system of Government inspection 
is in force to maintain the high stand- 
ard of quality, packing, and grading for 
which the South African fruit is famed. 
Export regulations are issued each year. 
A voluntary national mark has been 
adopted. 


711235 1G 


Citrus Control Board 


Inasmuch as the South African citrus 
industry was dependent on the export 
market, it was faced with ruin upon the 
outbreak of World War II when exports 
were curtailed. The Government there- 
fore came to the aid of producers and 
exporters by appointing the Citrus Con- 
trol Board to guide the industry through 
the war years. 

The Citrus Control Board consists of 
14 members, apportioned to represent 
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Courtesy South African Government Information Office 


on the market, establish and finance an 
export pool, direct exports to particular 
markets, call for returns from producers 
and market authorities, finance research 
work, and prohibit or control importation 
of fruit. Registration of market agents 
and dealers is compulsory. 

Beginning in 1940, “export” fruit was 
purchased by ‘the Citrus Control Board 
and exported, if possible, or utilized in 
some other manner. This was a flat pool 
and receipts were divided on an equi- 
table basis to all participants. The 
quantities (in cases) purchased by the 
Board in the years 1940 to 1943 are shown 
in table 2. 

Prior to the war, the Union had been 
absorbing only about 2,500,000 pockets 
(1 pocket=about 30 pounds) of citrus 
fruit a year. Asa result of the consumer 
subsidy of about 4 pence per pocket on 
citrus fruit, as well as advertising and 
other efforts to stimulate home demand, 
the quantity of fruit sold in the Union 
on behalf of citrus exporters increased 
each year during the war. Citrus fruit 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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In the South African fruit-growing country. 
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nited States’ Wartime 
Exports of BRUSHE 


Despite Wartime Difficulties in Obtaining Raw Materials, the 
United States Was Able to Increase its Manufacture and Export 


of Brushes During the Years 1941-45. 


This Was Accomplished by 


Ingenious Development of Synthetic Products, Various Mixtures 
of Natural Fibers, and Increased Use of Domestic Hog Bristles 


LTHOUGH HAMPERED by wartime 
difficulties in obtaining raw ma- 
terials such as bristles, rubber, and tin, 
and by a shortage of labor, the United 
States brush industry continued to sup- 
ply the essential requirements of friendly 
nations during the war years. In fact, 
so well did the United States supply the 
essential requirements of its foreign 
customers that between 1941 and 1945 
the volume of shipments increased 103 
percent—from 1,660,711 dozen brushes 
(of all kinds) in 1941 to 3,372,289 dozen 
in 1945. The dollar value of exports rose 
142 percent—from $2,173,499 to $5,253,- 
500. This trend has continued into 1946 
as exports for the first 3 months 
amounted to 1,222,810 dozen, valued at 
$1,886,117, representing an increase over 
the first 3 months of 1945 of 66 percent 
in volume and 65 percent in dollar value. 
The volume of exports maintained by 
the brush industry is remarkable con- 
sidering that one of the principal raw 
materials used in their manufacture, the 
natural bristles themselves, must be im- 
ported. The brush industry coped with 
the problem of reduced imports from our 
principal source—China—through re- 
search in the development of synthetic 


By Epwarp R. Kittam, General Prod- 
ucts Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


bristles, the use of mixtures of natural 
fibers, and the use of United States hog 
bristles. This threefold program met 
with great success. 


Paint Brushes 


Prior to the war, the United States 
depended chiefly upon China for the 
bristles necessary to make good paint 
brushes. When our supply from that 
source was reduced during the war, it 
was necessary for the Government to 
control the importation and distribu- 
tion of bristles to insure equitable dis- 
tribution of paint brushes to meet the 
large military requirements, the demand 
of the domestic trade, and to provide 
sufficient quantity for export. 

United States paint-brush manufac- 
turers were able to maintain a high vol- 
ume of export trade during the war for 
a number of reasons, chiefly because of 
the wartime development of synthetic 


TaBLE 1.—United States Exports of Brushes, 1941-45 





Item 


Tooth brushes: 
RRS ls SoS 
Dollar value 

Paint brushes: 
Dozen_. 


i 
Toilet brushes, other than tooth brushes: 
ELS I ee a ie aaa 
Dollar value______- 
Household brushes: 
Dozen etts 
SEES RN Ara ae 
Other brushes, including industrial: 
ee 
Dollar value_-_- fe 
Total all brushes: 
Dozen_. ae 
Dollar value 


194] 1942 1943 1944 1945 
941, 130 729, 979 1, 348, 411 2, 224, 945 2, 636, 831 

1, 149, 413 875, 614 1, 942, 668 2, 930, 262 3, 470, 308 
106, 928 67,374 61, 24! 82, 78 171, 292 
331, 609 197, 523 217, 997 295, 998 675, 311 
132, 023 196, 110 62,772 89, 947 154, 083 
265, 225 229, 665 182, 361 249, 848 494, 583 
56, 889 27, 043 12, 190 16, 130 29, 5&9 
100, 548 54, 269 24, 760 40,914 SS, Sle 
423, 741 397, 878 113, 909 226, 289 
326, 704 239, 367 231, 657 352, 765 

1, 660, 711 1, 418, 384 1, 598, 527 2, 638, 094 3,é 

2, 173, 499 1, 596, 438 2, 599, 443 3, 869, 787 5s 








Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


TasLe 2.—United States Exports of Paint 
Brushes to Selected Countries, 1941 and 
1945 











1941 1945 
Country 
Quan- r. , | Quan- , 
‘r Value tity Value 
Dozen Dozen 

Argentina 12,171 $38, 656 l $il 
Bolivia 426 2, 220 903 5, O81 
Brazil 352 1, 247 609 2 58 
Chile . 7,649 | 15, 460 928 5, 653 
Colombia 10,604 23,840 12,018 | 37,70 
Costa Rica 1, 795 4,129 2, 462 13, 320 
Cuba 18,447 | 44,618 29,493 | 108, 468 
Dominican Republic 335 1,904 3,386 | 15,408 
Ecuador 686 1, 903 1, 384 3, 619 
Guatemala 1, 851 4, 576 1,887 | 10,20 
Haiti 141 1, 107 1, 094 3, 5&8 
Honduras 676 2, 388 2. 270 9, 548 
Mexico 8,643 | 30,411 6,918 | 31,600 
Nicaragua. -..- 559 2, 789 1, 337 8, 117 
Panama 2, 163 6,860 | 3,730 8, 106 
Paraguay 21 243 197 495 
Peru 1, O57 8, 431 2, 258 10, 811 
Salvador, El 574 861 1, 798 7, 400 
Uruguay 1, 462 4, 681 
Venezuela 5,054 21,704 17,266 | 66,314 

Total 74, 666 (218,028 89,939 | 348,027 
All other 32, 262 113, 581 81,353 | 327,284 

Grand total_. 106, 928 331,609 171,292 675,311 

Source: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 

United States. 
bristles, the use of horsehair blended 


with hog bristles, the gathering of do- 
mestic bristles, and the increased pro- 
duction of hog bristles in the Latin 
American countries. United States im- 
ports of bristles from the American 
Republics increased from 18,771 pounds 
in 1940 to 959,528 pounds in 1945, with 
Argentina and Uruguay showing the 
largest increases. 

Despite the substantial decrease in the 
importation of Chinese bristles, and the 
tremendous military demands of the 
United States for hog-bristle paint 
brushes, manufacturers were able to in- 
crease their exports during the war 
years. In 1945 exports amounted to 
171,292 dozen, valued at $675,311—an 
increase over 1942 of 153 percent in quan- 
tity and 242 percent in dollar value. 
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The American Republics always have 
been good markets for United States 
paint brushes. It is expected that they 
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TABLE 4.—United States Imports for Consumption of Hog Bristles, 1940-45 








Country 1940 1941 1942 1943 | 1944 1945 
will continue to be large markets as their | 33: —_ ERI ber Cuan 





' | | 
i and other develop- American Republics: | Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
| postwar construction . d p Argentina 7,944 30, 827 68, 543 347, 673 | 439, 528 576, 427 
rograms expand. Bolivia 4, 497 530 472 2, 874 | . 
ment prog oo ; nomeiie Brazil 7,429 | 25, 116 41, 488 45, 830 | 37, 111 
Although some of the paint brushes Chile 4, 129 | 19, 435 | 59, 637 73, 841 | 82, 972 | 39, 668 
‘ Colombia si | 429 . | 1, 042 | 565 
. manufactured during the wee soar not Cuba | | 60 | 1, 089 2, 879 | 4. 734 | 2, 099 
ality as prewar -percent Ecuador 1, 270 2, 389 | 5, 416 10, 768 | 11, 391 | 12, 857 
of as good quality P P : Mexico 848 | 6, 312 25, 147 44, 594 | 52, 961 45, 721 
hog-bristle brushes, many of them, with- Uruguay 718 2, 293 48, 384 | 114, 637 | 243, 734 
. : yn > vie . | « | ‘ a 
in certain price ranges, will hold their Venezuela ach ooennnns| 80 |-- 1, 346 
place as competitors of prewar-bristle Subtotal ae 18, 771 67, 700 | 188, 181 569, 627 | 785, 969 959, 528 
ypes. Other selected countries | | “ 

type China 5, 077, 983 | 5, 228, 888 | 968, 486 533, 384 | 1, 602, 713 | 1, 292, 253 
Tooth Brushes U. 8.8. R 190, 678 223, 241 | 308, 482 123, 733 | 65, 707 

Japan 239, 561 | 186, 500 i 
India 39, 581 | 77, 483 | 31, 763 287, 821 276, 818 | 107, 872 
The largest mncrease 2 production, Subtotal | 5, 547, 803 5, 716, 112 | 1, 308, 731 821, 205 2, 003, 264 | 1, 465, 832 
both in number and dollar value, was All other ; cal 100, 108 | 76, 991 | 57, 989 13, 337 | 70, 999 110, 998 
made by the tooth-brush division of the Grand total | 5, 666, 682 5, 860,803 | 1, 554, 901 1, 494, 169 2, 860, 232 | 2, 536, 358 

brush industry. This division increased | 
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its exports from 729,979 dozen valued at 
$875,614 in 1942 to 2,636,831 dozen valued 
at $3,470,308 in 1945 or an increase of 
261 percent in volume and 296 percent in 
dollar value. 

Although the Philippine Islands, 
Union of South Africa, and Egypt were 
our largest markets for tooth brushes in 
1941, they failed to hold their positions 
through the war years. In 1945 Colom- 
bia, Cuba, and Mexico were our princi- 
pal markets, purchasing tooth brushes 
valued at $324,154, $255,958, and $225,- 
947, respectively. 

The large increase in tooth-brush ex- 
ports during the war is attributed to the 
elimination of the Japanese product 
from these foreign markets. Before the 
war, Japan produced a tooth brush 
which found great favor in world mar- 
kets, including the United States, be- 
cause of its price. Approximately 90 
percent of the Japanese tooth brushes 
were produced in Osaka. Classified ac- 
cording to the kind of material used for 
handles, Japan manufactured three 


TABLE 3.—United States Exports of Tooth 
Brushes to Selected Countries, 1941 and 
1945 





1041 1945 





Country 
“ity, Value — Value 
Dozen | Dozen 
Philippine Islands _|158,871| $142, 730 70, 664, $88, O78 
Union of South | 
Africa 123,604 139,525! 101,694) 136.018 
Egypt 88,940) 114,536] 96,740) 137,454 
Mexico 70,179} 91,868! 205,611) 225,947 
Cuba 63,903) 79,777) 247,568] 255,958 
Colombia 65,615} 65,132) 273,206) 324, 154 
Venezuela 46,756| 77,192) 180,215) 222, 540 
British India 39, 034 48,176} 127,899) 222, 699 
Netherlands Indies.| 32, 658 KO, 163 4,920 2, 997 
srazil 25,843) 44,142) 114,806) 178, 211 
Chile 15,796} 25,581] 46,515) 63, 442 
Argentina 36 95! 61,899! 99, 028 
Sweden : 108,999) 144, 587 
Turkey : 125,566} 191, 231 
Belgium 51,951] 86, 225 
All others _ 209,895) 270,496) 818, 878)1,091, 744 
Total __ 941, 130)1, 149, 413) 2, 636, 831/3, 470, 308 
i 





yeouRce: Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the 
uited States, 


principal kinds of tooth brushes—bone, 
celluloid, and bamboo—those with cellu- 
loid handles being the most popular. 
For these tooth brushes, Japanese hog 
bristle, horse and cow hair, and Chinese 
hog bristles were used. Japanese tooth 
brushes for export were usually made of 
hog bristle, horse hair, or a mixture of 
the two. 

Japan exported 4,805,196 dozen tooth 
brushes in 1936, and 5,556,806 dozen in 
1937. Total United States exports of 
tooth brushes for the same 2 years 
amounted to 252,783 dozen and 274,715 
dozen, respectively, or about 5 percent 
of Japan’s total exports. However, by 
value, United States exports of tooth 
brushes amounted to about 50 percent 
of Japan’s exports in those years. 

During the war, United States manu- 
facturers supplied foreign markets with 
a higher grade brush than had been sup- 


plied by Japan. Whether the United 
States product with its higher quality 
and higher price will still be accepted if 
the Japanese are able to reenter world 
markets is not known. 

At present, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 85 percent of all tooth 
brushes manufactured contain nylon 
bristles. The 1945 production of tooth 
brushes in the United States is estimated 
at 204,000,000 of which 170,000,000 were 
nylon bristled. The brushes may be pur- 
chased in soft, medium, and hard tex- 
tures. Although they are believed by 
the trade to be of better quality and 
durability than other types, they are more 
expensive. Some foreign markets show 
a preference for low-priced brushes re- 
gardless of quality; therefore United 
States exporters of nylon tooth brushes 
and of better grades of bristle brushes 

(Continued on p. 38) 





Producing American brushes for export: laying out the bristle batch with scientific accuracy 
and care. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of International Trade 


Mexican Commission Needs 
Construction Equipment 


A large amount of construction equip- 
ment will be required in the near future 
by the Mexican National Irrigation 
Commission. Included in these require- 
ments are shovel-drag lines, tractors 
and haulage units, according to the 
American Embassy in Mexico City. 

These purchases are to be made in 
connection with the imminent construc- 
tion of the “Endo Dam” on the Tula 
River near Estacion Hidalgo in the State 
of Hidalgo. The project will consist of 
an earth and rock-filled structure, in- 
volving about 809,000 cubic meters of 
rock work and 600,000 cubic meters of 
earth-fill. 

The contracts for the construction of 
the earth and rock-fill dam itself have 
been awarded, and the bids for the con- 
crete structures and mechanical equip- 
ment will probably be called in the near 
future. 

American firms interested in this trade 
opportunity can contact Ing. Jorge Pablo 
Mendez, Balderas No. 44, Mexico, D. F. 


Argentina Calls for Bids on 
Aids To Fight Locusts 


The Argentine Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Buenos Aires, is preparing to wage 
active war against locusts which become 
a serious menace to the crops of that 
country. In this connecton, the Ministry 
seeks cabled bids from American firms 
for the following: 


100 tons Dinitro-Ortho-Cresol. 

1,000 tons concentrated benzene hexa- 
chloride (Gammexane). 

500 mechanized dusters of 2'2-horsepower 
units (1,500 r. p. m. and 70-kilogram charge). 

120 trucks—3-ton standard Ford or Chev- 
rolet type, equipped with six-ply tires (50 
percent of the tires to be heavy-duty tractor 
type). 

200 pick-up cars, same specifications as the 
trucks. 

20,000,000 meters of fencing—fiat galva- 
nized iron sheets, 16 to 18 gage, 1144 meters x 
45 cm., complete with clamps and spikes. 

20 airplanes for dusting operations—low- 
speed (150 kilometers per hour), fixed land- 
ing gear, each capable of carrying a dust load 
of from 500 to 1,000 kilograms. 


Prices should be quoted c. i. f. Buenos 
Aires, payment against sight draft. 
Prompt deliveries are urgently needed, 
but partial shipments will be acceptable 
provided they are constant. 











Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
| Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its field offices, for 
$1 each. Interested United States firms 
should correspond directly with the firms 
listed concerning any projected business 
arrangements 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing eyport and import controls in 
this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of the 
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Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 
Alcoholic Beverages: 9 
Amplifiers: 18 


Automobiles and Automotive Equipment: 
BO, hee 

Chemicals; 2,9, 10, 11, 14, 21 

7, 16, 22, 29. 


Construction Materials: 2, 8 


Clothing and Accessories 


Electrical Appliances and Equipment 
3, 6, 7, 17, 8 

Fertilizers: 9, 14. 

Flowers: 1 

General Merchandise: 20 

Hardware: 5, 6, 19 


Household Equipment: 5, 13, 17, 29 
Jewelry: 7 


Machinery: 4,9, 11, 12, 13, 28, 24, 25, 26, 30, 
32, 34 
Metals and Minerals: 2, 3, 8.9 


Motion-Picture Film: 33 
Paper Products 
Pharmaceuticals: 9, 10, 28 
Photographic Supplies: 15 
Plastics: 7 

Radios and Equipment: 5, 11, 13, 18 
Refrigeration Equipment: 13 
Sporting Goods: 15 

Textiles: 9, 27, 29, 31 

Toilet Preparations: 10 
Tools: 5 


Trucks: 9 














American firms interested in this trade 
opportunity may forward their bids to 
the Argentine Embassy, 1816 Corcoran 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., for trans- 
mittal to Buenos Aires. 


Sydney Officials Coming 
To See Civic Improvements 

Plant and machinery for municipal 
engineering works, garbage disposal 
cleaning, and road construction equip- 
ment will be investigated in the near 
future by Arnold H. Garnsey, City Engi- 
neer of Sydney, Australia, and his assist- 
ant, Kenneth E. Andrews. They are also 
interested in studying city and town 
planning, parks, and playgrounds. 

Both officials expect to arrive in the 
United States around September 15. 
They will remain here about 3 months, 
during which time they will visit New 


York, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, 
Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

American firms interested in reaching 
Messrs. Andrews and Garnsey should 
write them c/o Australian War Supplies 
Procurement, 1100 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Chilean Bank in Market for 
Office Equipment 

The Caja Nacional de Ahorros de 
Chile is anxious to receive catalogs, lit- 
erature, and price from United 
States manufacturers or exporters of 
office furniture and supplies. This or 
ganization, while Government-spon- 
sored, is an autonomous national savings 
bank. From its headquarters in Valk 
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paraiso, it operates offices located 


throughout Chile. 

According to Mr. Leandro Lacunza, 
secretary of the Chilean Embassy in 
Washington, the bank is interested par- 
ticularly in the following: 


Office furniture. 

gmall office supplies, such as pen points 
and holders, staplers, clips, pencils, erasers, 
pads, and the like. 

printed check books with check-protection 
features. 

Paper and ink which do not permit alter- 


ation. 

American firms interested in this ex- 
port opportunity, which has obvious pos- 
sibilities of continuing business, are ad- 
vised to write to Mr. Lacunza, Secretary, 
Chilean Embassy, 2154 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Addis Ababa Wants Pumps 
for Well-Digging Program 


To initiate its ambitious well-digging 
program, the municipality of Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, is in the market for 
16 pumps. 

According to a dispatch from the 
American Legation, these pumps are re- 
quired immediately by the Water De- 
partment of Addis Ababa; many more 
will have to be purchased during the next 
5 years. 

Specifications of the pumps (in 
French) are available on request of the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Foreig n Visitors 


1, Africa—R. H. O. Lopdell, representing 
Kenya Farmers’ Association (Co-op), Ltd., 
P. O. Box 35, Nakuru, Kenya Colony, is in- 
terested in the pyrethrum trade. He is sched- 
uled to arrive during September, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Greene Trading Co., 70 Pine Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
and Chicago. 

2, Brazil—Erwin Eliel, representing Met- 
alora, Ltda., Rua Mexico 98, Rio de Janeiro, 
is interested in iron and steel construction 
materials; lead, copper, tin, and _ other 
metals; and chemical fertilizers. Scheduled 
to arrive: September 7, via New York. 
Length of visit: 6 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Associated Metals & Minerals Corpora- 
tion, 40 Rector Street, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Brazil—Rafael Lamastra, representing 
Soc. de Fornecimentos e Representacoées, 
Ltda., “Soforel,”” Rua do Rosario 80, and Soc. 
Importadora de Ferro e Aco, Ltda., “Sifal,” 
Rua Sacadura Cabral 207, both of Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in purchasing automo- 
biles and accessories, steel sheets for manu- 
facture of office equipment, barbed wire, 
aluminum, and special paper used for making 
bank checks. Scheduled to arrive: August 18, 
via New York. Length of visit: 3 months. 
U. 8. address: c/o Miss Maria Freias, 821 
Madison Avenue, Fourth Floor, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Indianapolis, 


NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Hollywood, and 
San Francisco. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

4. Brazil—B. Goncalves Martins, represent- 
ing Bergom Equipamentos Para Escritorios, 
S. A., 458 Rua Jose Bonifacio Meier, Rio de 
Janeiro, is interested in printing and binding 
machinery; machinery for manufacture of 
steel office equipment. Scheduled to arrive: 
August 26, via New York. Length of visit: 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o National Blank 
Book Co., Avenue of Americas 100, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 

5. Brazil—Alberto Pittigliani, representing 
Suebra Eléctrica, Ltda., Avenida Mem de Sa 
95, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in electrical 
equipment, hardware, radios, tools, and 
household equipment. Scheduled to arrive: 
August 26, via New York. Length of visit: 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Ad. Auriema, 
Inc., 89 Broad Street, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

6. Brazil—J. G. Perboyre Quindere, repre- 
senting Nortelétrica, S. A., Avenida Mem de 
Sa 89, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in elec- 
trical equipment and appliances, and general 
hardware. Scheduled to arrive: August 26, 
via New York. Length of visit: 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York. 

7. Canada—-Nathan Lieberman, represent- 
ing Nalton Sales Co., 20 Highbourne Road, 
Toronto, is interested in representations for 
women’s apparel and accessories, jewelry, 
plastic novelties, and electrical products. He 
is scheduled to arrive September 5, via Buffalo, 
N. Y., and to remain only until September 
22. U.S. address: Paris Hotel, 97th Street 
and West End Avenue, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York. (Previously announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 6, 1946.) 

8. Cuba—Eduardo de Aguilera, President, 
Occidental Export & Import Co., Metropoli- 
tana Building 819, Habana, is interested in 
purchasing up to 2,000 tons of steel bars 
(round) for concrete; construction material 
and equipment for building purposes. He is 
scheduled to arrive the end of July, via New 
York, for an indefinite visit. U. S. address 


c/o Occidental Consolidated Mercantile Co., 


Suite 511, 4 East 41st Street, New York 17, 
ae & 

9. Egypt—Joseph M. Besso, representing 
the following firms, all of Cairo: Usines Tex- 
tiles Al-Kahira, S. A. E.; “La Commerciale”, 
Cie. Nationale pour le Commerce et l'In- 
dustrie, S. A. E.; Asia & Africa Trading Co., 
S. A. E.; Groupement de Tissages du Caire— 
is interested in tertiles, chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, paper, pharmaceuticals, fertilizers, 
wines and spirit, iron and other metals, tex- 
tile machinery, industrial machinery, cars, 
and trucks. He is scheduled to arrive the 
first part of September, via New York, for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 50th Street and Park Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on “La Commerciale” and on Groupe- 
ment de Tissages du Caire. 

10. England—Leo Bella, representing Ken- 
rosa Limited, 152, Clarence Road, Clapton, 
London, E.5, is interested in importing toilet 
goods, pharmaceuticals, and chemicals. He 
is scheduled to arrive August 24 for a visit of 
1 month, U.S. address: c/o Metal Products 
Co., Inc., 100 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Greece—Henry A. Algava, representing 
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his own firm, as well as Carasso Dye-Works, 
both of Salonika, is interested in automotive 
and radio equipment, dyeing machinery, 
ironing machinery, and chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. Scheduled to arrive: August 20, via 
New York. Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Lyon Storage Battery Co., 250 
Grand Street, Hamburg, Pa. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

12. Greece—George A. Phocas, representing 
A. N. Couvelas, 27—a Averoff Street, Athens, 
is interested in studying methods and sources 
of supply in connection with the projected 
installation of a cotton spinning mill in 
Athens. He is scheduled to arrive by the mid- 
dle of September for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York City. 

13. Mexico—Jose Luis Garcia of Jose Luis 
Garcia S. en C. “Importadora de Occidente,” 
Madero No. 340, Guadalajara, is interested in 
electrical industrial machinery and equip- 
ment; refrigerators, household appliances, 
and radios. Scheduled to arrive: August 30. 
Length of visit: 1 month. U.S. address: c/o 
Mexican Consulate Generals: 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; 70 Pine Street, New York 
City. Itinerary: St. Louis, Detroit, New York, 
and Chicago. 

14. New Zealand—J. McKenzie Wilson, rep- 
resenting The New Zealand Farmers’ Fer- 
tilizer Co., Ltd., Auckland, is interested in 
the manufacture of chemical fertilizers, sul- 
phuric acid, and other chemicals. He is 
scheduled to arrive during September, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o New Zealand Legation, 19 Observa- 
tory Circle NW., Washington, D.C. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, Atlanta, and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Nicaragua—José Antonio Estrada C., P. 
O. Box 11, Managua, is interested in purchas- 
ing sporting goods and photographic materi- 
als and supplies. He is scheduled to arrive 
August 26, via New Orleans, for a visit of 2 
or 3 months. U. S. address: Alamac Hotel, 
7ist Street and Broadway, New York City. 
Itinerary: Cincinnati, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Washington. 

16. Panama—I. Robert Eisenmann, Gen- 
eral Manager, American Bazaar, 25 Avenida 
Central, Panama City, is interested in pur- 
chasing men’s apparel and _ accessories, 
Scheduled to arrive: August 21. Length of 
visit: 1 month. U. S. address: % Interex 
Purchasing Co., 11 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
and New Orleans. 

17. South Africa—R. Goslar of R. Goslar, 
Pty., Ltd., 17 Long Street, Cape Town, is in- 
terested in electrical appliances and mate- 
rials; household goods. He is scheduled to 
arrive during September, probably via New 
York, for a visit of from 6 to 8 weeks. U.S. 
address: “% Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

18. South Africa—Capt. M. E. Wise, repre- 
senting Somerset Investment Corporation, 
Annan House, Commissioner Street, Johan- 
nesburg, is interested in radios, victrolas, am- 
plifiers, hearing aids; and electrical house- 
hold appliances. He is now in this country 
for about 2 months. U.S. address: % Bar- 
clays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Uruguay—Humberto Luis Barrella, rep- 
resenting Clericetti & Barrella, Rincon 1729, 
Montevideo, is interested in hardware. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Argentine-United Kingdom Trade 
Agreement: 6-month Period of Extension 
Allowed to Expire Without Reezxten- 
sion.—The Argentine-United Kingdom 
trade agreement of December 1, 1936, 
which was to have expired on February 
21, 1946, but which was extended by gen- 
tlemen’s agreement up to August 21, 
1946, was allowed to expire on that date 
without further action having been 
taken by the contracting countries for 
reextension. 

Accordingly, 250 or more items in the 
Argentine tariff on which the duties were 
reduced or bound against increase are 
now subject to return to their former 
dutiable status as well as to future in- 
creases in duty unless also covered by 
the Argentine-United States trade 
agreement effective since November 15, 
1941. 

[For announcement of the extension of the 
Argentine-United Kingdom trade agreement 
see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 23, 
1946, and for details of the effect of expira- 
tion of the agreement see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 9, 1946.] 

Raw Materials for Manufacture of 
Tires and Tubes, and Repair Materials 
for the Same: Duty-Free Importation 
Authorized.—All raw materials used in 
the manufacture of tires and tubes, as 
well as repair materials for the same, 
may be imported into Argentina free of 
all import duties, according to a Govern- 
ment decree of June 11, 1946, effective 
for an indefinite period of time. The 
Secretariat of Industry and Commerce is 
authorized to decide what materials are 
to be included under this decree. 

[For previous announcement of such con- 
cession see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 19, 1946.] 

Argentine Institute for the Promotion 
of Trade Created.—The creation in Ar- 
gentina of an entity to be known as the 
Argentine Institute for the Promotion of 
Trade was authorized by decree-law No. 
15350, published in the press at Buenos 
Aires on May 30, 1946. 

Pursuant to provisions of the decree, 
the initial capital of the Institute will 
amount to 4,000,000 Argentine pesos and 


will consist, in part, of State funds de- 
rived from assets of the Argentine Cor- 
poration for the Promotion of Trade, 
which is declared to be in liquidation. 
The new Institute will replace the Cor- 
poration, which has been in existence 
since October 20, 1941. 

The Institute is endowed with broad 
powers to promote industry and trade, 
and particularly with respect to the pro- 
motion of Argentina’s foreign trade. It 
is authorized to purchase, sell, exchange, 
store, and transport all types of goods 
and merchandise, to issue debentures 
and incur related obligations, to pro- 
mote the organization of commercial, 
industrial, and transportation concerns 
and acquire their stocks, to undertake 
such financing operations as may be nec- 
essary in the performance of the afore- 
mentioned and related functions con- 
cerned with trade promotion. 

The Institute is to operate as an agency 
of the Argentine Government, subject 
only to Federal jurisdiction, and will 











The Cover Picture 





Food 


The caption that came to us on 
our cover picture said simply: “A 
daily diet that includes foods like 
these will supply a human body 
with all the protein, minerals, and 
vitamins it needs.” Vast numbers 
of the world’s peoples do not get 
such a diet now, and that fact pro- 
duces tremendous repercussions in 
world economy and international 
business, as is made crystal-clear 
in our leading article this week. 

The picture is a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture photograph 
by Forsythe. 























undertake to purchase in foreign coyp. 
tries the supplies required by the Various 
departments and agencies of the Ar. 
gentine Government. It also will agt 
for the Argentine Government abroag 
on matters concerned with negotiation of 
commercial agreements and will super. 
vise compliance with the terms of such | 
agreements. 

Under terms of the decree, liaison be. 
tween the Institute and the Executive 
Power of the Nation is to be maintained 


through the Central Bank of Argentine, | 


This, coupled with the fact that close 


financial relations are to be maintained | 


between the Institute and the Central 


Bank, as provided in the decree, means | 


that another segment of economic ac- 
tivity is added to those with which the 
Central Bank is already closely as- 
sociated. 

One purpose of this measure as set 
forth in the preamble of the decree is 
to coordinate the effort in connection 
with trade development and promotion 
which has heretofore been in the hands 
of various agencies which have employed 
diverse procedures. Another purpose is 
to centralize responsibility and resources 
with the aim of rendering equal service 
to all enterprises. An important aim of 
the Institute apparently will be to obtain 
information regarding foreign markets 


and pass such information on to Argen- | 


tine producers in order that they may 
regulate their production and marketing 
practices in line with the peculiarities 
of the various markets. It is declared 
that these purposes can best be attained 
through an official organization posses- 
sing the necessary authority and finan- 
cial resources to take 
advantage of every opportunity that 
presents itself with respect to purchases, 
sales, and general promotional work. 

Surgical Gauze and Bandages for Hos- 
pital Use Removed From Import-Duty 
Exemption.—Surgical gauze and band- 
ages imported into Argentina for use in 
national, provincial, or municipal hos- 
pitals have been removed from the im- 
port-duty exemption provided for under 
article 6 of the Customs Law, according 
to an Executive Decree appearing in the 
Argentine press of June 1, 1946. 

This measure was taken to protect 
domestic industry manufacturing fabrics 
suitable for hospitals. 


immediate | 
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Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cinchona Office Created.—A Cinchona 
Office was established in Belgian Congo, 
effective November 1, 1945, for the pur- 
pose of promoting and developing open- 
ings for the trade in cinchona bark and 
to improve its production, by ordinance 
No. 223/A. E. of August 26, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
September 10, 1945. 

The zone of action of this Office, which 
has its seat at Costermansville, covers 
all territories of the colony and Ruanda- 
Urundi. 

The Cinchona Office is administered by 
a Commission and is authorized to exer- 
cise commercial and industrial activities. 

The remuneratory taxes which the 
Cinchona Office is authorized to collect 
are to be fixed at least once a year by 
ordinance. 


Legislative ordinance No. 224/A. E. of 


August 26, 1945, transferred the sole 
rights for the sales and exportations of 
cinchona bark from the Arabica Coffee 
Office to the new Cinchona Office, effec- 
tive November 1, 1945. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
17, 1945, for previous announcement. ] 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Scrap Iron and Steel Permitted Tem- 
porary Free Entry.—Scrap iron and steel 
have been granted free entry into Brazil 
until December 31, 1946, by decree-law 
No. 9597, promulgated August 17, 1946. 

Goods of Prime Necessity Permitted 
Temporary Free Entry.—Goods of prime 
necessity (to be designated by the Min- 
ister of Finance) have been granted free 
entry into Brazil until December 31, 
1946, by decree-law No. 9598, promulgated 
August 17, 1946. 


China 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Financing Trade with Different Cur- 
rency Areas.—Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 47, issued July 22, 1946, to 
the banks designated to handle foreign 
exchange, stated that, in connection with 
the financing of imports into China, pur- 
chases in the sterling area, or in coun- 
tries of Europe, Africa, the Near East, or 
of Southeastern Asia, are to be financed 
either in United Kingdom sterling or in 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 











Czechoslovak Authorities 
Planning To Tackle 
Prague’s Acute Housing 
Problem 


Prague, Czechoslovakia, had an 
estimated deficiency of 25,000 
dwellings last April. In addition, 
much of the countryside, particu- 
larly in Slovakia where active 
fighting took place, was in dire 
need of housing. And, finally, the 
confiscation of large real-estate 
holdings along the southern border 
of Siovakia and their division 
among small holders requires the 
erection of 50,000 houses to meet 
immediate needs. 

A few months ago the Czecho- 
slovak Government made plans to 
improve housing conditions. Ac- 
cordingly a bill was proposed au- 
thorizing the Ministry of Trans- 
port to take responsibility for the 
final planning and supervision of 
the housing and urban develop- 
ment program. Under it, buildings 
would be rebuilt or replaced only 
if such construction conformed to 
the central building plan of a 
specified community. 

In some cases houses or com- 
mercial and industrial buildings 
would be erected on entirely new 
sites. Vacant lots could be ex- 
propriated; one-story houses could 
be replaced by those of more than 
a single story, in which case the 
original owner would retain title 
of the one-story house and lot and 
the State become owner of the 
additional stories. 

Prefabrication was being con- 
sidered as a quick and inexpensive 
means of meeting these housing 
needs. 























the currency of the country involved, 
except with special permission from the 
Central Bank of China. Purchases in the 
United States, Canada, the Philippine 
Islands, and in Latin America may be 
financed in United States dollars, or in 
the currency of the country involved. 

' Time Limits for Letters of Credit Not 
to be Extended without Approval of 
Central Bank of China.—Central Bank 
of China Circular No. 50, issued August 
12, 1946, to. the banks designated to 
handle foreign exchange, emphasized 
that in cases in which shipments cannot 
be made within the time limits specified 
in the letters of credit, the latter cannot 
be extended without prior approval of 
the Central Bank of China. Requests for 
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extension of expired letters of credit, or 
for establishment of new letters of credit 
covering the same shipment are to be 
referred to the Central Bank of China. 

Value Limit for Imported Automo- 
biles—Shanghai Customs Notification 
No. 67, issued August 7, 1946, indicated 
that in determining whether a particu- 
lar automobile, used or unused, might be 
permitted entry into China, the deciding 
factor is to be the original net f. o. b. 
factory cost of the model to the dealer 
March 1, 1946. Automobiles valued, un- 
der this formula, at more than $U.S.1,200, 
or its equivalent in any other currency, 
are prohibited entry into China; those 
valued at less than this amount may be 
imported under special license. Both 
new and used automobiles have been 
selling in Shanghai at fantastic prices, 
and the most recent decision means that 
cars may enter China, even though they 
are there sold at a high price, if their 
original f. o. b. factory cost was less than 
$U.S.1,200. 

Exchange Not To Be Granted for Im- 
ports of Coal.—Central Bank of China 
Circular No. 51, issued August 12, 1946, 
to the banks designated to handle for- 
eign exchange, directed that effective as 
of that date no foreign exchange was 
to be sold or fixed for imports of coal 
and coal dust, except with prior approval 
of the Central Bank of China. 

Export of Hand-Woven Native Cotton 
Piece Goods Permitted.—Shanghai Cus- 
toms Notification No. 66, dated August 
2, 1946, stated that in accordance with 
instructions of the Ministry of Finance, 
received by the Customs through the 
Inspector General of Customs, exporta- 
tion abroad of hand-woven native cotton 
piece goods is permitted. Exportation 
of cotton yarn, and of types of cotton 
piece goods other than that aforemen- 
tioned is still prohibited (except with 
special permission) under the trade- 
control regulations made effective March 
1, 1946. 

Fees for Surrogate Consular Invoices.— 
Shanghai Customs Notification No. 65, 
dated July 31, 1946, stated that begin- 
ning August 1, 1946, the fee and fine 
for each surrogate consular invoice is- 
sued by the Chinese Customs is to be 
CN$30,300, and the fee for each surro- 
gate consular invoice issued upon pres- 
entation of a blue duplicate invoice, 
CN$10,000. 

Handlitiig of UNRRA Supplies by 
CNRRA. Shanghai Customs Notifica- 
tion No. 63, dated July 19, 1946, stated 
that wheat flour, cereals, and other ma- 
terials supplied by UNRRA are to be 
distributed and forwarded to various 
places in China only by the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (CNRRA). Although, be- 
cause of transportation difficulties, such 
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supplies may be shipped to places in 
China by CNRRA via Kowloon (in Hong 
Kong), no public or private organization 
is to export such supplies abroad with- 
out special permission granted by 


CNRRA. 
Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Express Imports; Require Import 
License and Consular Invoice.—In ac- 
cordance with Presidential Decree No. 
2097 of July 17, 1946, subsequent to Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, merchandise valued at 
more than 50 pesos (the peso is equiva- 
lent to approximately 0.57 U. S. cur- 
rency) and imported into Colombia via 
air express will require an import license 
and consular invoice. Air-express pack- 
ages containing books, magazines, and 
newspapers will not be subject to these 
requirements. 


Costa Rica 


Airgram From U. $. Embassy 
at San Jose 


The Costa Rican Congress adjourned 
its ordinary session on August 17, after 
passing several important measures in 
the last few days and leaving various 
others pending. A budget was finally 
passed for 1946, which will have effect 
during the remainder of the calendar 
year, and a new mining concession was 
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approved for a company which is princi- 
pally devoted to gold mining. 

Legislative bills not acted upon include 
a basic aviation law and a petroleum law, 
together with tax-reform measures. It 
is generally expected that the President 
will call a special session in October or 
November to dispose of such matters. 

The exchange-control decree of June 
8, 1946, was revised on July 27 by a new 
decree which gives more consideration 
to semiessential and desirable import 
products not in the strictly indispensable 
category, such as passenger automobiles 
and radio sets, and affords somewhat less 
consideration to applications for non- 
commercial exchange. The percentage 
system of allocating available funds is 
done away with in favor of a type of 
priorities system based on categories, and 
dates within categories. The percentage 
framework was found to be too rigid and 
cumbersome. 

Allocations of available exchange for 
July and August have been at the rate 
of US$2,000,000 a month but will proba- 
bly have to be reduced beginning with 
September. Applications are being 
granted approximately 1 month after 
filing. As may be determined from the 
export statistics, the third quarter of the 
year is the period of lowest exchange in- 
flow in the country’s economy. 

Dollar drafts on New York are still 
5.62 colones to the dollar at the official 
rate, while black-market quotations are 
at 6.00 and slightly above. It is con- 
sidered legal to trade freely at open- 











countries or to substitute products. 








China’s Export Crops Can Be Increased, Says U. S. Agricultural 
Mission to China 


That Chinese production of silk, tung oil, tea, and carpet wool can be 
increased in quantity and improved in quality was the preliminary conclusion 
reached by the United States Agricultural Mission to China after a 10-day 
conference with trade representatives in Shanghai. The Mission emphasized 
the desirability of placing immediately on the United States market an in- 
creased volume of these commodities of suitable quality and at favorable 
prices, lest market opportunities neglected by the Chinese, go to other 


The Mission, which has completed only the initial stages of its work, has 
taken full cognizance of the many difficulties facing China’s exporters in 
attempting to increase the flow of these four commodities to the United States. 
High cost of credit, inadequate transportation, and the present official rate 
of exchange were recognized as serious obstacles. 

Headed by Dr. Claude B. Hutchison, dean of the school of agriculture, 
University of California, the Mission comprises both Chinese and Americans. 
Included among its members are Charles J. Huber, research engineer, as silk 
specialist; C. E. Seitz, head of the department of agricultural engineering, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, as specialist in tea; Harley L. Crane, head of 
nut investigations, Department of Agriculture, as specialist in tung oil; R. H. 
Burns, animal husbandman, University of Wyoming, as specialist in carpet 
wool; and Dr. J. Lossing Buck, as specialist in credit and marketing. 
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market rates in United States currency 
but not in any other form of exchange. 
A decree of July 26 legalized the cirey. 
lation of United States currency up to 
and including $100 denominations. 

In the San Jose commodity market, 
there are two types of supply shortage: 
(1) a potentially serious one in edibje 
fats and oils; and (2) a noticeable One 
in building materials, including cement, 
nails, structural steel, and buildery 
hardware. Beginning last May deliy. 
eries of sesame seed to the country’s 
single crushing mill at Alajuela were 
sharply curtailed. Argentina has re. 
cently offered 3,000 tons of prepared 
peanut and sunflower-seed oil but at 
prices which are considered very high 
by local importers and with uncertain 
delivery rates. The possibility is that 
refined coconut oil for rendering into 
vegetable lard or margarine may be ob- 
tained from the United States to bridge 
the gap. 

The oil mill is staging a campaign to 
induce an early crop of peanuts under 
individual guaranties with farmers, and 
the National Bank is planning to co- 
operate through its agricultural loan 
program. It is hoped to follow the pea- 
nut crop with at least a small one of 
sunflowers, while at the same time se- 
curing increased plantings of sesame 
and coconut palms. If these efforts ma- 
terialize, the mill can depend upon do- 
mestic sources for a portion of its raw 
material beginning with 1947. 

The announcement by OPA in July of 
a price increase in the coffee ceilings was 
well received in Costa Rica. It will 
mean 23-cent coffee f. o. b. Limon or 
Puntarenas instead of 20 cents up to 
June 30 and 15 cents a pound in Decem- 
ber 1941. 

The sugarcane crop continues to ex- 
ceed expectations. An original contract 
made with Cuba for delivery of 100,000 
quintals of sugar has, as previously re- 
ported, proved to be double the need. 
The Cubans have now agreed to allow 
Costa Rica to sell 50,000 quintals to third 
parties. Corn and rice are also at least 
momentarily in good supply, with the 
National Bank selling off surplus. 

One other measure passed by Congress 
during its recent session provides for a 
l-centimo surcharge on all imported 
merchandise now entering duty-free and 
not protected by commercial treaties and 
agreements. 

The National Bank’s wholesale price 
index stood at 203.09 (1936=100) for 
July as compared with 204.58 in July 
1945 and 198.16 for June 1946. The sub- 
index for exported products had jumped 
from 199.55 in July a year ago to 236.14 
while domestic agricultural products 
were moving in the other direction— 
that is, from 251.25 down to 217.40 over 
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the same 12-month period. In the im- 
ported-goods category, textiles have 
changed the most in value since July 
1945, going from 214.09 to 247.81. 

The cost-of-living general index was 
194.29 for July against 189.29 a year 


before. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reduction in Customhouse Storage 
Charges.—One month’s free storage both 
in customhouse and in parcel-post ware- 
houses has been accorded in Costa Rica 
to all imports except those entitled to 
duty-free entry, which are allowed only 
10 days’ free storage. This action was 
taken by the issuance of Executive De- 
cree No. 40 of August 1, published and 
effective August 2, 1946. Upon expira- 
tion of the free-storage period the mer- 
chandise will be subject to a monthly 
storage charge of 1.20 colones ($0.214 
U.S currency) per 100 gross kilograms 
for the first month. Thereafter the 
monthly rate will be charged for each 
succeeding 10-day period or fraction 
thereof. Merchandise in the custom- 
houses prior to the decree will be en- 
titled to storage in accordance with its 
provisions. 

The new decree abrogates decree No. 
140f July 28, 1945, which provided for a 
free-storage period of 30 working days, 
and a charge thereafter of 1.20 colones 
per 100 gross kilograms for each period 
of 10 days or fraction thereof. 

The officially stated purpose of the 
new decree is to avoid the higher storage 
charges resulting from inability of mer- 
chants to remove their goods from cus- 
toms as a result of the present shortage 
of foreign exchange. 

Owners of the publication, Preparing 
Shipments to Costa Rica, should note this 
change in the paragraph headed “Entry and 


Warehousing,”” page 9. Also, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 1, 1945, page 


= Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery and Equipment: Applica- 
tion of Decree 1831 Limited.—By decree 
No. 1418, published in the Official Ga- 
zette of June 29, 1946, the application of 
decree No. 1831 of July 3, 1945, which 
suspended for a 3-year period the col- 
lection of customs duties, taxes, and 
consular fees on machinery and equip- 
Ment for the development of industry, 
public-service facilities, or for the execu- 
tion of public works, is limited to imports 
of machinery, tools, or equipment that 
are to be used for establishing new in- 
dustries or for expanding or transform- 
ing existing ones. This decree excludes 
from duty-free customs treatment im- 
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Soviets Look to New “Okrugs” to Heighten Railway 
Operating Efficiency 


Ten new administrative and operating bodies, known as “okrugs”, have 
been set up to supervise railway transport in the U.S. S.R. Each okrug en- 
compasses a number of railroads situated within one territorial zone. 
tion of these bodies was dictated by the necessity for fundamental operating 


It is the function of the okrugs to set up strong administrative, operating, 
Their primary duty is to promote better 
operation, and to accelerate the restoration and further development of rail- 
The okrugs are to transmit to the various transport enter- 
prises under their jurisdiction Government decrees and orders of the Ministry 
of Transport, to see that these are executed, to improve discipline among 
railway workers, to offer advanced personnel training on a broad scale, and to 
present full unbiased reports to the central office on the state of affairs within 


An important function of the new okrug system is to help in uniting into 
a single operating unit all the industrial and agricultural enterprises of the 
economic regions of the country, and to aid them in the development of their 


The 10 new railroad okrugs include the Far Eastern, Ural-Siberian, Donets, 
Caucasus, Volga, Central Asia, Northwestern, Western, Southwestern, and 


Crea- 

















ports of machinery intended merely for 
maintenance or repair purposes. 
|For announcement of Decree No. 1831, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 18, 
1945. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs: Exports, Other Than Ex- 
cess, Prohibited.—By the terms of a de- 
cree dated August 6, 1946, published in 
the August 7 issue of La Nacién and ef- 
fective immediately, the exportation of 
foodstuffs is prohibited until the decree 
is derogated. Excluded from the opera- 
tion of the decree are those articles of 
food the production of which is in excess 
of the consumption of the country. The 
amount of the excess to be exported will 
be determined by the Presidency of the 
Republic. 

Aluminum : Incorporation of New Sub- 
division in Tariff Law.—According to law 
No. 1218 of July 20, 1946, as published in 
the July 24, 1946, issue of La Nacion, par- 
agraph 331 of article 10 of the Dominican 
Tariff Law on Imports and Exports, No. 
332, dated September 25, 1919, has been 
amended to incorporate a new subdivi- 
sion (c) “sheets or metal plates, corru- 
gated or plain, combined or not with 
other materials, for roofing—G. W. 
kilo—$0.01” which before was included 
in subdivision (b) “bars, sheets, pipes or 
wire—N. W. kilo $0.50.” 


France 


Exchange and Finance 


Requisition of Certain Sterling Secu- 
rities—The requisitioning, with a view 
toward eventual liquidation, of French- 
held foreign securities began July 28 with 
the publication of decree No. 46-1698 of 
July 26, prescribing general requisition- 
ing policies, and of notice No. 96 of the 
Office des Changes, which lists the two 
2'2-percent British “consol” issues spe- 
cifically affected at this time. 

According to the decree, the measure 
is applicable to all physical persons hav- 
ing French nationality or the quality of 
French protégé or subject and residing 
habitually in France, Algeria, or a ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction of the Over- 
seas Ministry and to juridical persons, for 
their establishments in such areas, who 
directly or indirectly own such foreign 
securities as may be listed by notice of 
the Office des Changes or the Caisse Cen- 
trale de la France d’Outre-Mer. Securi- 
ties requisitioned will be considered the 
property of the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund effective as of the date of publica- 
tion of the listing notice. Indemnification 
will be calculated in accordance with the 
last prices quoted in the market of origin 
of the securities prior to publication of 
the notice and at exchange rates applica- 
ble the date of publication. Settlement 
will be by bank transfer to the accounts 
of the former owners. Apparently, such 
franc proceeds will be subject to no un- 
usual controls or limitations. 
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Balance of Payments, United States and India 


United States purchases of goods and services from India during the 4 years 
1942-45 exceeded Indian purchases from the United States by $421,000,000, 
according to data compiled by the International Economics Division, Office 
of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. Merchandise trade alone, 
after elimination of lend-lease and reciprocal-aid shipments, resulted in a 
net excess of imports from India of $289,100,000 for the 4-year period. The 
so-called invisible items, dominated during this period by American military 
expenditures, provided an additional $131,900,000 net to India. 

Detailed estimates for the years in question are shown below: 


PARTIAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND INDIA, 1942-1945 


(Millions of dollars) 

















U. S. imports (including U. S. Govern- 1942 1943 1944 1945 
ment purchses) (adjusted) -...._-_-- —105.8 —127.8 —115.0 — 149.6 
7. Geren (GRNseS) ...............- +37.9 +27.2 + 56.1 + 87.9 
Net trade balance___......_. .-- 67.9 100. 6 58.9 — 61.7 
Other U. S. Government expenditures 
0 ENE NE ae eee 10.0 29.7 31.9 —63.9 
Other “invisible” items (net) __.__-__-- +4.0 6.6 +3.3 +2.9 
eee — 73.9 — 136.9 87.5 122.7 


In computing the above figures, exports of military goods to India have 
been deducted from the recorded trade statistics on the assumption that they 
were imported into India on British rather than Indian account. 
amounts involved were as follows: 1942, $52,700,000; 1943, $5,400,000; 1944, 
$3,200,000; 1945, $200,000. United States military expenditures are included 
at the actual amount of gold or dollars expended in obtaining the rupees 
which were disbursed by the armed forces. 
rupee disbursements in India had been translated into dollars (in the fore- 
going statement) at the official rate of exchange. 


The 


This amount is lower than if all 














Notice No. 96 lists the following secu- 
rities only, the 242-percent Consolidated 
Stock—price 9634, and the 214-percent 
annuities (consolidated 1853)—price 
95% (both securities with October 1946 
coupons attached). 

Physical and juridicial persons in 
Indochina and French India are pro- 
visionally exempted by the notice. The 
procedure laid down provides that the 
securities are to be transmitted through 
approved intermediary institutions to 
the Service de Requisition des Valeurs 
Mobilieres in the Bank of France, which 
in turn will forward the securities to the 
Bank of England. If the securities had 
not previously been declared to the au- 
thorities, the reimbursement will be re- 
duced 10 to 20 percent, the deduction 
representing a fine which which will 
definitely regularize the status of the 
securities as far as the exchange regu- 
lations are concerned. A time limit of 
15 days is granted the owners of the 
securities to comply with the measure; 
intermediary institutions are given a 
month. Reimbursement will be paid by 
the Bank of France only when notice of 
completed delivery is received from the 
Bank of England. Special provisions 
cover securities in estates, pledged 


against debts, in the hands of nominees 
in Great Britain, in trusts, and in course 
of delivery. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Legislation Governing General Ware- 
houses Revised and Modernized.—French 
legislation regulating the establishment 
and operation of general warehouses was 
revised and adapted to modern condi- 
tions by ordinance No. 45-1744 of August 
4, 1945, published in the Journal Officiel 
of the French Republic on August 7. 

Decree No. 45-1754 of August 6, 1945, 
published in the same Journal Officiel, 
provided administrative regulations for 
the application of this ordinance. 


Gold Coast 


Exchange and Finance 


Business Taxes Increased.—By the In- 
come Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946, 
published in the Gold Coast Gazette, 
March 30, the tax rate on business profits 
was raised from 25 to 37% percent. The 
ordinance also contains definitive provi- 
sions designed to yield additional reve- 
nue from business taxes, and several 
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clauses designed to correct certain de. 
fects in the Income Tax Ordinance of 
1943 which have been discovered in the 
course of 2 years of operation. 

Record Postwar Budget.—With the 
cessation of hostilities, the 194647 
budget of the British colony of the Goiq 
Coast reflects the beginning of the 
change-over from a war economy to a 
developmental economy. The budget, 
recently presented to the Gold Coast 
Legislative Council, places revenue at 
£5,639,120 and expenditure at £6,124.179 
with a deficit of £485,050 for the year 
The revenue figure, formulated on the 
expectation of the gradual revival of nor. 
mal trade conditions, exceeds the esti. 
mate for 1945-46 by more than £600,000. 
Increases are anticipated under the heads 
of direct taxation, interest, and loan re. 
payments, and the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act. Decreased revenue js 
expected from customs and excise, and 
court fees. 

Anticipated expenditure, exceeding the 
record 1945-46 budget by more than 
£1,219,000, provides for the continuation 
on an increased scale of the govern- 
ment’s development program begun last 
year. It involves considerable capital ex- 
penditure and also increased recurrent 
expenditure on additional personnel 
and on maintenance of services. The 
principal increases in expenditure will 
be £92,400 for agriculture, owing to the 
institution of the cacao survey and cam- 
paign against the swollen shoot disease; 
£176,800 for education, because of addi- 
tional staff requirements and the train- 
ing program for exservicemen; £90,800 
for medical; £363,400 for public-debt 
charges; £118,100 for annually recurrent 
public works, and £201,200 for extraordi- 
nary public works. The new budget pro- 
vides for decreases in expenditure under 
several heads, namely £84,700 for fores- 
try owing to the stopping of the bulk 
timber-purchasing scheme, and £99,700 
for war expenditure. 

Developmental expenditure exceeds 
the 1945-46 original budget figure by 
£802,430, the total provided in the 1946- 
47 budget in addition to anticipated gen- 
eral expenditure amounting to £1,447,400. 
This special expenditure will be met 
partly from surplus funds and partly 
from grants under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. 

The anticipated reduction in revenue 
from customs duties is attributed to the 
removal of certain taxes. These include 
the surtax of 18s.8d. per ton on the ex- 
port duty on cacao, reduction of the ex- 
port duties on gold and manganese, the 
removal of the 5-percent surtax on im- 
port duties, and the exemption from 
import duties of all building materials. 
The estimated annual loss in customs 
receipts from these deductions is £226,000 
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on cacao, £88,000 on gold, £14,000 on 
manganese, £77,000 on the import sur- 
tax. These losses, together with a re- 
duced income of £7,500 from a lowering 
of telephone rates, total £412,500. 

If the anticipated surplus of £538,200 
from the 1945-46 budget is realized and 
1945-46 development expenditures do 
not exceed £777,600, the financial year 
1946-47 will begin with reserves of cash 
and investments amounting to more 
than £5,613,000. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Imports of Printing Presses Re- 
stricted —The Gold Coast Gazette No. 4 
of 1946, contains a copy of the Customs 
(Prohibited Articles) Order, 1945, which 
prohibits the importation into the Gold 
Coast, except under license of the Gov- 
ernor, of “XI Reel-fed rotary printing 
presses.” 

Surtaz of 5 Percent Dropped.—Among 
the important changes recently effected 
in the Gold Coast customs tariff was the 
elimination of the war surtax of 5 per- 


cent of the rates of duty previously col- , 


lected on all imports. By the Customs 
Tariff (Amendment) Order, 1946, which 
became operative on April 1, item 35 (the 
war surtax) of Schedule I was revoked. 
Schedule 2 (exemptions) was amended 
by changing item 46 to “Building mate- 
rials admitted as such by the Comp- 
troller” (eliminating the qualifying “iron 
and steel”); and changing item 55 to 
read as follows: ‘55. Medical prepara- 
tions and drugs included in the British 
Pharmacopoeia or the British Pharma- 
ceutical Codex admitted as such by the 
Comptroller and such other medicinal 
preparations and drugs and surgical 
dressings as may be accepted by the 
Comptroller.” 

Erport Duties Lowered.—Schedule 3. 
containing the table of export duties, 
also was revoked by the new order and 
the following schedule substituted: 

Item 
No. Article 
1, Cacao. _. ._.. £1 3s. 4d. per ton. 
2, Diamonds (rough 6% percent ad valo- 
and uncut dia- rem. 
monds which have 
been or shall be 


won from the 
earth within the 


Rate of duty 


Gold Coast). 

8. Gold_____.___.__._ 20 percent of the gold 
premium, as de- 
fined by regula- 
tions under section 
13. 


4. (a) Mahogany 2d. per cubic foot. 
(unsawn logs). 
(b) Mahogany ld. per cubic foot. 
sawn). 

5. Cedar and Baku 1d. per cubic foot. 
(Uunsawn and 
sawn). 

6. Manganese ore... 2s. Od. per ton. 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


The new Gold Export tax results in a 
practical reduction of 3s. 5.1 d. per fine 
ounce, if gold remains at 172s. 3d. per fine 
ounce. 

By the Customs Tariff (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1946, also effective April 1, 
the following definition was authorized: 
“17. ‘Gold premium’ for the purposes of 
Schedule 3 to the Customs Tariff Ordi- 
nance means the amount of the current 
market price of fine gold per ounce troy 
in London on the day when gold subject 
to export duty under such Schedule is 
sold by the exporter less 84s. 114d. per 
ounce troy.” 

Price Control Relaxed on Rubber.— 
Wild rubber and grade C.2 plantation 
rubber may now be exported through 
commercial channels at prices satisfac- 
tory to shippers, although all exports 
must be made to the United Kingdom 
Rubber Control, according to a notice 
in the Gold Coast Gazette of February 
23, 1946. Bulk-purchasing arrangements 
for wild rubber, including the payment 
of bonus and the provision of free trans- 
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portation by road and rail, ceased on 
January 31 of this year. 

Maximum Export Prices for Mahog- 
any Fixed.—Maximum export prices for 
mahogany logs (Khaya species) , shipped 
from the Gold Coast, were established on 
February 25 as follows: (a) square logs— 
£9 per 2,240 pounds; (b) round logs— 
£8.10s. per 2,240 pounds. 

Importation of Sulfa Drugs Con- 
trolled.—An official notice published on 
February 23 announced that only regis- 
tered medical practitioners, veterinary 
surgeons, and licensed druggists may im- 
port into the Gold Coast sulfanilimide 
and its salts, and derivatives of sulfone 
and sulfanilimide. 


Italy 


Economic Conditions 


First NATIONAL CONVENTION FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The First National Convention for In- 
dustrial Reconstruction is to be held at 











atomic energy: 


habits of people the world over. 
the past 150 years. 


of the universe. 
to human values. 


Secretary Wallace Urges That Atomic Energy Be Made the 
Regenerator, Not the Destroyer, of Mankind 


On the “You and the Atom” program, broadcast recently over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace made 
the following comment (among others) on the tremendous problem of 


To prevent atomic energy from destroying mankind, it is essential that there 
be a psychic revolution, a profound change in the moral values and the thinking 
Such a revolution would be infinitely more im- 
portant during the next 150 years than the industrial revolution has been during 


The industrial revolution placed steam, chemistry, and electricity at the center 
Men thought they could use these great powers without regard 
As a result, our knowledge of social and political relations has 








lagged far behind our understanding of steam power, chemical power, and elec- 
trical power. Our business crises have become continually more overwhelming, and 
our wars more devastating. But atomic energy will not permit us to postpone these 
basic human problems any longer. By the very magnitude of its possibilities, the 
development of atomic energy means that we can no longer avoid grappling with 
the most central problem of all—that is, the problem of finding out how men can 
work together without fear and use the developments of science to serve each other 
creatively. 

In my mind there is no question at all about the necessity of outlawing the atomic 
bomb. Of course, the United Nations should ban the bomb. Of course, the United 
Nations should have a scientific inspection force to make it absolutely certain that 
international commitments are kept and that no group anywhere is planning atomic 
scullduggery of any kind. But we cannot protect ourselves from the atomic bomb 
merely by outlawing it as we outlawed poison gas. We must go deeper, and make 
war itself impossible and unthinkable. * * * 

I suggest, finally, that we learn to look upon the future with confidence and upon 
our tremendous opportunity with a sense of joy. Atomic energy has made us 
afraid, and with good reason. Our fear may force us to find ways to work with 
other nations to control the military use of atomic energy. But I have less 
confidence in fear than, I have in joy. I believe we shall go farther on the road to 
controlling and using atomic energy if we fully understand what it can do for 
ourselves and for the other peoples of the world. It is conceivable that we shall 
be able to construct and harness the energy of miniature suns that will give off 
power for hundreds of years. It is possible that we can completely change the 
geographic meaning of the deserts, the Tropics, and the frozen areas of the world. 
By properly utilizing this great gift we can make peace more exciting, more 
challenging, than war ever was. 
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Milan, September 14 to 16. It is spon- 
sored by the more prominent industrial- 
ists of northern Italy, who are inviting 
national and foreign industrialists, spe- 
cialists, and technical men with the view 
of promoting the revival of international 
commercial, technical, and cultural rela- 
tions and exchanges. 

The program includes such projects as 
the undertaking of a survey on the post- 
war status of Italian industry, of an 
analysis on the availability of national 
raw materials, and of motive power and 
import requirements, as well as the 
formulation of a scheme for the mod- 
ernization and rationalization of produc- 
tion (e. g., adoption of standard siZes, 
generalization of use of the metric sys- 
tem). 

The Convention also aims to promote 
scientific research and formation of a 
technical consciousness in Italy through 
appropriate schools, publications, and 
exhibits. 


Exchange and Finance 


New Regulations Regarding Period of 
Utilization of Exchange Derived from 
Exports.—The beginning of the 90-day 
validity period of Italian exporters’ 
foreign-exchange accounts (at present 
representing 50 percent of export pro- 
ceeds) has been changed to the first day 
of the month following the opening of 
said accounts, by Ministerial Decree of 
May 31, 1946, effective from June 1, 1946. 

Previously the period began on the 
day when the export proceeds were 
transferred by the exporter through his 
bank to the Italian Exchange Office. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
29, 1946, p. 28.] 


Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Managua 


Unfavorable agricultural prospects and 
unsettled political conditions caused a 
general decline in Nicaraguan business 
activities during July 1946. These con- 
ditions, however, had little or no effect 
on the price of imported commodities as 
a shortage existed in almost every cate- 
gory of imports. Prices for domestic 
foodstuffs, particularly fresh meat, rice, 
corn, and beans, advanced 5 to 20 per- 
cent. Rice registered the greatest gain 
when early forecasts indicated that the 
rice crop would be less than 40 percent 
of normal. The price of corn likewise 
advanced against poor crop forecasts, 
and many farmers and dealers began 
to hoard this grain against the possi- 
bility that corn prices would advance in 
the same proportion as rice and meat. 
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The price of beans rose 5 percent when 
early forecasts indicated a complete crop 
failure. Beneficial rains, however, fell 
during the closing days of July and the 
bean crop appears more encouraging. 

Continued drought also affected meat 
production and the prices for choice 
meats advanced some 5 to 20 percent, 
depending on the area. Grazing condi- 
tions, as the result of late rains, showed 
slight improvement by August 1, and 
prices for meat declined slightly. 

Despite these conditions small quan- 
tities of foodstuffs were exported during 
July, but in only those cases where ex- 
porters held unexpired export permits 
and where such exporters needed the 
funds derived therefrom to meet their 
loans at the Banco Nacional. At the 
close of the period, however, the Govern- 
ment issued orders to cancel all out- 
standing export permits and suspended 
the issuance of new ones as of August 2, 
1946. 

The only bright spot in Nicaragua’s 
agricultural picture was coffee, but con- 
cern is now being experienced over con- 
tinued drought in many coffee areas be- 
cause it is being stated that if rain 
does not fall before November the fruit 
will be light and immature. The con- 
dition will also affect next year’s coffee 
crop because of the lack of sufficient 
moisture to carry the plants through the 
dry season of December to May. Heavy 
rains in the Matagalpa area are said to 
be damaging the coffee, but, generally, 
crops are good. 

Discouraging to many is the decline in 
gold production. July exports of gold 
amounted to only $455,806; silver pro- 
duction to only $10.068. This decline 
resulted from the mines’ inability to se- 
cure new machinery which has been on 
order in the United States for more than 
a year and the fact that two major pro- 
ducing mines have encountered veins of 
lean ore. 

The production of rubber also de- 
clined, and certain Government officials 
are becoming worried over the possi- 
bility that Nicaragua will experience 
further shortages of foreign exchange. 

The soft-drink and fermented-bever- 
age industry, the match as well as the 
cigarette monopoly, all report maximum 
capacity production during the period. 
The production of electrical energy was 
maintained at normal levels, indicating 
normal industrial output. 

Unemployment has begun to appear 
with a decrease of agricultural yields, 
and, while it has presented no serious 
problem, there is the danger that pres- 
ent conditions will be accentuated in 
consequence of the inability to obtain 
builders’ hardware and other important 
building materials from the United 
States. 
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Norway 


Airgram From U. §. Embassy 
at Oslo 


Economic developments in Norway 
during the first half of 1946 progresseq 
satisfactorily with a minimum of politi- 
cal and labor disturbance. Postwa; 
business recovery, as measured in terms 
of industrial production, has been fairly 
constant, reaching an over-all indys. 
trial production index of 104 during 
May 1946 as compared with 100 for the 
preceding month and a postwar low of 
46 during July 1945, according to the 
Central Statistical Bureau (1938=109). 

Recovery in different branches of jn. 
dustry has been very uneven, however, 
as indicated by the May 1946 index of 
124 for the industries producing for the 
home market, when compared with cer. 
tain export industries such as pulp 23, 
cellulose 25, mining 37, and electrometal- 
lurgical 58; but the electrochemical] in- 
dustry at 99 and paper production at 
113 have brought the combined export- 
industry index up to 65. The signifi- 
cant producer-goods industries have ad- 
vanced progressively since the war, 
reaching 102 in May; while the con- 
sumer-goods industries more than re- 
covered from their seasonal recession 
of March and April to establish a new 
postwar high of 110 in May 1946 as 
compared with a postwar low of 49 
during July 1945. 

Foreign trade in value terms has also 
exceeded prewar standards. Postwar 
imports have remained well above the 
1938 monthly average of 99,400,000 
crowns, reaching 133,700,000 crowns in 
April 1946. Exports of 88,400,000 crowns 
for the same month also surpassed the 
1938 monthly average of 65,500,000, but 
the April trade deficit of 45,300,000 
crowns was still 11,500,000 above the pre- 
war monthly average. 

This expansion in production and for- 
eign trade has increased substantially the 
amount and quality of goods available 
through retail channels. It also tends 
to counteract the growing inflationary 
pressures as reflected in slowly expanding 
purchasing power. Bank-note circula- 
tion reached 1,677,270,000 crowns on July 
8, 1946, as compared with 1,665,137,000 
crowns on June 24, and a postwar low of 
890,000,000 immediately following cur- 
rency conversion on September 7, 1945. 
Demand deposits in commercial and sav- 
ings banks are also maintaining the up- 
ward trend of the last 6 months, reach- 
ing a total of 7,884,000,000 crowns at 
the end of April 1946 against 6,797,000,- 
000 crowns the same month last year. 
Loans in these same institutions have in- 
creased from 743,000,000 to 1,126,000,- 
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000 crowns during the same period; 
Norges Bank loan items totaled only 26,- 
900,000 crowns on July 8, 1946. Total 
Norges Bank deposits, incuding the cur- 
rently blocked Riksinnskuddo, of 1,023,- 
108,000 crowns, showed a slight drop dur- 
ing the first week in July, from 17,033,- 
000,000 crowns on June 29 to 7,001,000,- 
000 crowns on July 8, but they are sub- 
stantially higher than the 6,240,000,000 
crowns of the same period a year ago 

The Government’s stabilization pro- 
gram, based on strict price, wage, and 
currency control with a liberal use of 
subsidies, continues to be successful, as 
indicated by the official wholesale price 
index which dropped from 169.8 on May 
15 to 168.7 on June 15. This compares 
with 178.6 a year earlier. The June 1946 
decline was registered as result of Gov- 
ernment-initiated price reduction on 
sugar and coffee in order to offset the 
moderate upward price adjustment re- 
cently granted to the farmers on milk and 
pork. 

Anew inflationary threat was added on 
July 13 when Sweden appreciated the 


Swedish crown in terms of the Norwegian. 


currency by 16.7 percent, raising the sell- 
ing rate for 100 Swedish crowns from 
118.55 to 138.30 Norwegian crowns. This 
immediately increased the current Nor- 
wegian debt commitments to Sweden, es- 
timated at more than 700,000,000 Swedish 
crowns, by a proportionate amount; cur- 
rent Norwegian shipbuilding contracts 
with Swedish shipyards are included in 
these debt estimates. The Swedish ac- 
tion may be expected to increase corre- 
spondingly the cost of Norwegian im- 
ports from Sweden, one of Norway’s lead- 
ing suppliers today. Thus the difficul- 
ties of maintaining the domestic price 
level will be augmented, as Norwegian 
imports from Sweden totaled 380,800,000 
crowns in 1945 while Norway’s exports 
to Sweden amounted to only 49,700,000 
crowns. 

In a prevacation rush the Storting 
(Parliament) voted to build the long- 
projected 206,000,000-crown State-owned 
and operated iron and steel mill, to be 
located at Mo I Rana, well up the coun- 
try’s west coast. The Storting also voted 
to take over, as a State enterprise, the 
former German interests in the large 
Nordag concern consisting of extensive 
hydroelectric-power developments which 
have been either completed or almost so, 
aS Well as the alumina and aluminum 
plants. The latter will require additional 
extensive investments by the State before 
they can be placed in operation. The 
Storting also approved the Occupation or 
“Quisling” loans aggregating about 2,- 
000,000,000 crowns, but granted the Gov- 
ernment authority to revise the interest 
rate at any time. Interest rate on the 
outstanding bonds was promptly reduced 
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to 2% percent effective on all interest 
payments payable July 1, 1946, and later. 

The Government’s reconstruction pro- 
gram for the three northern Provinces is 
falling conspicuously behind schedule, 
but private initiative has developed vari- 
ous methods for obtaining building mate- 
rials, so that an increasing number of 
dwellings are being constructed by indi- 
vidual operators. The over-all recon- 
struction operations are therefore pro- 
gressing far more satisfactorily than the 
official reports indicate. 

Agricultural crop prospects at the end 
of June, as reported by the Agriculture 
Department, indicate that the May 
drought has produced considerable local 
variations in crop prospects. The hay- 
cutting season began the latter part of 
June and indicates over-all production 
of 95 percent of average on cultivated 
hay land, with 93 percent of average on 
natural meadows. Grain prospects are 
estimated at 99 percent of average, with 
only minor differences for individual 
kinds. Potato prospects are generally 
good over the entire country, with total 
estimates at 98 percent of average. Root 
crops have been hindered by attacks of 
beetles, and in many districts replanting 
became necessary, reducing the country- 
wide estimate to 89 percent. All sorts of 
fruit, aside from plums (which suffered 
considerable local variations) , had a rich 
blossoming season. Record fruit crops 
would therefore be in prospect except 
for insufficient supplies of spraying ma- 
terials and heavy drought during the end 
of last summer. Present prospects in- 
dicate good, if not record, fruit crops. 


Palestine 


Economic Conditions 


First-Quarter Trade Statistics:—Pales- 
tine’s foreign trade during the first 
quarter of 1946 continued at a high level, 
with imports during the period valued at 
£P12,941,729 ($52,155,168) , an increase of 
33 percent over the first quarter of 1945 
and 18 percent over the final quarter of 
1945. Total exports in the initial 
quarter of 1946 totaled £P6,884,629 ($27,- 
745,055), a gain of 45 percent over the 
first quarter of 1945 and a decrease of 1 
percent as compared with the fourth 
quarter of 1945. 

Food, crude pertoleum, rough dia- 
monds, other raw materials and manu- 
factured goods accounted for the bulk of 
the first-quarter imports, according to 
the American Legation at Jerusalem. 
Imports of food increased by 33 percent 
in value compared with the first quarter 
of 1945, and by 31 percent over October-— 
December 1945. Imports of manufac- 
tured goods in the first 3 months of the 
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current year were 125 percent of the im- 
port values for the first quarter of 1945 
and 132 percent of import values for the 
fourth quarter of 1945. Imports of raw 
materials remainded virtually un- 
changed, since a reduction in the import 
of crude petroleum was offset by larger 
imports of rough diamonds. 

Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada, Turkey, and the Union of South 
Africa remained the main suppliers of 
Palestine during the first quarter, ac- 
counting for more than 60 percent of 
total imports. The share of Great 
Britain amounted to 14.5 percent and 
that of the United States to 13.5 percent. 

Because of the resumption of large- 
scale citrus shipments, foods accounted 
for 35 percent of total first-quarter ex- 
ports, against 20 percent in the last 
quarter of 1945. Petroleum products 
constituted 29 percent of all exports and 
diamonds 23 percent. Other manufac- 
tured goods registered a decline, amount- 
ing to 12 percent of total exports as com- 
pared with 28 percent in the first quarter 
of 1945 and 18 percent in the final quarter 
of last year. 

The United States was Palestine’s 
largest single market during the first 3 
months of this year, purchasing 21 per- 
cent of total exports. Great Britain and 
Egypt purchased 20 percent and 18 
percent, respectively, of first-quarter 
exports. 


Panama 


Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 
at Panama City 


Commercial activity in the Republic 
of Panama continued at the same high 
rate during August as during the preced- 
ing month. Although local merchants 
still complain of reduced volume, as to 
both sales and collections, local banks 
indicate that the country is prosperous, 
and the construction of new apartments 
continues without cessation. 

According to information released by 
the General Administration of Customs 
of the Panamanian Government, im- 
ports through the “Port of Panama” 
(Panama City) during the month of 
July 1946 totaled $3,988,368, and were 
distributed as follows: through the Pan- 
ama Freight House, $3,482,498; by air 
express, $283,964; and by parcel post, 
$221,906. 

It has been ascertained that the Pan- 
ama Customs has started to record the 
arrival from the United States of scat- 
tered shipments of fats and oils, as well 
as building cement for the various con- 
struction concerns. However, there is 
still a definite shortage of staple food 
products such as rice, edible fats and 
oils, and this continues to be reflected 
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in high prices which the Government is 
taking steps to control through the 
newly created office of Interventoria Na- 
cional de Precios. 

Consumption of gasoline during July 
1946 totaled 940,000 gallons of gasoline 
paying the import tax of 15 cents per gal- 
lon plus 5 percent ad valorem for con- 
sular fees, and 50,735 gallons of gasoline 
exempted from import duties. Govern- 
ment income from gasoline taxes for 
July 1946 amounted to $141,000. 

During July 1946, a law covering pub- 
lic works was approved by the National 
Assembly, which authorized the expend- 
iture of $4,700,826 for public works dur- 
ing the last half of 1946. The largest 
items in this budget are $2,214,176 for 
the new National Airport and $1,000,000 
for the Colon fill-in project. 

The Board of Directors of the Govern- 
ment-owned Banco de Urbanizacion y 
Rehabitacién of Panama have an- 
nounced the plans for the additional 
construction of 3,794 dweliing units. The 
value of the above construction program, 
which the Banco proposes to carry out 
within the next 27 months, will approxi- 
mate $10,425000. This will include a 
new office building in the City of Pan- 
ama as well as more than 1,000 dwelling 
units in other cities and towns of the 
Republic. 

On July 15, 1946, the new Hotel Roose- 
velt in Panama. City, which was con- 
structed at a cost of more than $256,000, 
was opened. Formal ceremonies in- 
augurating the Hotel El Balneario, a 
tourist attraction situated at the most 
scenic part of Taboga Island, took place 
in the second week of August 1946. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New 6 Percent Ad Valorem Surtazr on 
Imports: Further Information.—Decree- 
Law No. 13,989 of June 6, 1946, which 
established the new 6-percent ad valorem 
surtax on imports of commodities con- 
sidered non-essential and subject to the 
auction market list of the exchange reg- 
ulations, exempts from this surtax those 
commodities which are protected by ex- 
isting commercial treaties; provides that 
this surtax will be effective only for a 
period of 2 years; and further states that 
the Executive Power has the authority 
to reduce or cancel this surtax. 

The foreign-exchange auction market 
list of commodities considered non-es- 
sential products is as follows: 


Lighting fixtures, including lighted signs. 

Passenger automobiles, excepting busses 
and jeeps. 

Alcoholic beverages (including beer). 

Footwear in general of leather or fabrics, 
excepting those of rubber or with rubber 
soles for sport. 
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Motion-picture sound equipment, fixed or 
portable. 

Radio amplifying equipment. 

Electric refrigerators. 

Electric and kerosene stoves. 

Motorcycles. 

Electric irons, toasters, hair dryers, stoves, 
heaters, coffee pots, cocktail shakers, polishers 
for silver teapots, teakettles, fireless cookers, 
and the like tableware, complete or not. 

Radio receivers. 

Repair parts and accessories for motion- 
picture sound equipment, fixed or portable. 

Toilet articles, excepting those destined for 
medicinal or industrial use and for dental 
hygiene. 

Electric fans. 

Beef and hog lard, including imitation 
lard. 

Oleomargarine or imitation butter. 

Bacon. 

Ham and sausage of all kinds. 

Beef of all kinds. 

Pork and mutton, salted or dry. 

Cigars. 

Cigarettes. 

Tobacco in general (excepting leaf for 
wrappers) . 

Lime in general. 

Monuments of any stone, onyx, jasper and 
other similar fine stones, in slabs, columns, 
ridgings, lintels, spouts, mantels, sills, pipe, 
steps, balustrades, hitching posts, window- 
sills, and exterior and interior building ma- 
terials of these stones in general. 

Slate for roofing or any artificial stones, 
not including corrugated fibro-cement. 

Mosaics and floor tiles of pressed cement. 

Tiles for roofs and other applications. 

Earthenware figures and flower stands, 
vases, high and bas relief, articles in general 
for house decoration of chinaware, porcelain 
or bisque, terracotta or earthenware in ar- 
tistic objects, even though roughly made or 
finished, such as statues, figures of animals, 
vases, urns, and similar objects, destined in 
general as exterior ornaments for houses, ex- 
terior verandas and gardens, including drain 
pipes of earthenware or tile 

Glass mounted in shelving, doors, and 
windows. 

Sets of table cutlery with handles of 
marble, pearl, tortoise shell or fine metal. 

Brass beds. 

Balasters of copper. 

Jewelry, tableware and objects of silver 
and gold set or not with pearls, precious 
stones, semiprecious stones or enamel 

Lighters. 

Plates of fine metal. 

Toilet articles in which silver and gold is 
the principal component material. 

Manicure instruments with handles of 
pearl, tortoise shell, marble or precious 
stones. 

Wagons or carts of wood, animal-drawn. 

Tricycles, or bicycles, with internal-com- 
bustion motors. 

Springs, rods, trunks, or chests for cloth- 
ing and baggage in general of wood. 

Handles of wood for brooms or tools. 

Doors, windows, screens of wood or of 
wood covered with other material. 

Frames, cornices, and articles manufac- 
tured of moldings of any wood. 

Venetian blinds, or shutters, of all kinds, 
of wood. Furniture of wood in general. 

Coffins of any wood, assembled or other- 
wise, entirely or partially sheathed. 

Baskets of basketmaker’s material, cov- 
ered with silk or other materials. 

Common brooms for sweeping. 

Playing cards of all kinds. 

Almanacs and placards with domestic ad- 
vertising, printed abroad. 
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Labels or tags for prices or addresses, 

Artificial flowers, fruits, and similar ob. 
jects, or parts of same, Of paper. 

Commercial forms and stubbooks, printeg 
or otherwise. 

Valises for traveling, of cardboard. 

Furs of skins, hair or wool. 

Floor carpets of all kinds. 

Wearing apparels, except knitted: drawers 
for men, shirts, undershirts, suits for outer. 
wear, complete or otherwise; for women: 
suits for outerwear, blouses, skirts, com. 
bined, and bombachas. 

Cow hides or horse hides, with al] the 
natural hair. 

Leather harness for draft animals, 

Valises, trunks, and handbags for traye. 
ing, of leather or of artificial leather oy 
skins. 

Stirrup leathers, bridles, and reins, oy 
parts of same, of leather or skins. 

Saddles for men and women. 

Feathers, natural, dyed or curled. 

Fancy feathers, for ornamental wearing 
apparel, and manufactures of these for 
clothing. 

Fans: with ribs of pearl, tortoise shell, 
marble, or with ornaments of stone or pre- 
cious metals and of silk or feathers, with 
any ribs. 

Coral, marble, mother-of-pearl, and other 
shells manufactured into articles not else. 
where provided, agate and jade in any ob- 
ject. Including jewelry and ornaments of 
amber, jet, meerschaum. 

Rockets, fireworks. 

Matches of any kind. 

Guitars. 

Wood toys. 

Confetti. 

Human hair manufactured or otherwise, 
except for industrial use. 

Confectionery, bonbons, and pastilles, in- 
cluding gumdrops and mint, except medicinal 
and those specified in other classifications: 
sweets and almond paste of all kinds, quince 
jelly, and jellies and marmalades of fruits and 
berries in general. 

Metal furniture 


In accordance with the _ provision 
which exempted commodities protected 
by commercial treaties, the following 
imports from Argentina into Paraguay 
are exempt from this tax: 


Alcoholic beverages (including beer). 

Motion-picture sound equipment, fixed or 
portable. 

Electric refrigerators. 

Electric and kerosene stoves 

Electric irons, toasters, hair driers, stoves, 
heaters, coffee pots, cocktail shakers, pol- 
ishers for silver teapots, teakettles, fireless 
cookers, and the like tableware, complete or 
not. 

Radio receivers. 

Electric fans. 

Ham and sausage of all kinds. 

Confectionery, bonbons, and pastilles, in- 
cluding gumdrops and mint, except medicinal 
and those specified in other classifications: 
sweets and almond paste of all kinds, quince 
jelly, and jellies and marmalades of fruits 
and berries in general. 


Collection of this tax is made by the 
Bank of Paraguay from importers upon 
the settlement of the exchange purchase 
contract with said bank. 

[For first announcement of decree law of 
June 6, 1946, see ForrEigN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 20, 1946. This announcement shows 


June 8 as the date of this decree-law, but 
June 6 is correct. | 
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Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts: Advertising Subject to Government 
Regulations —Two Supreme Resolutions 
were issued on July 4, 1946, amplifying 
regulations issued on April 4, 1946, by the 
Peruvian Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Welfare placing the advertising 
of medicinal and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts under Government control. 

Following is a summary of the origi- 
nal regulations issued in April: 


ARTICLE 1. All advertisements of medicinal 
and pharmaceutical products, regardless of 
their nature, are subject to the control of 
the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare. Such advertisements must be in 
harmony with the spirit of Supreme Resolu- 
tion of December 31, 1945." 

Art. 2. For the purpose of this control, the 
“Commission for the Control of Advertising 
of Medicinal Products” (Comisi6n de Control 
de Anuncios y Propaganda de Productos 
Medicinales) is created, composed of the In- 
spector general of Pharmacies, who will 
preside, a physician to be named by the 


Government, and the Chief Pharmacist of ° 


the Control Section of Pharmacies, who will 
act as secretary. 

Art.3. Texts of proposed advertisements 
must be submitted in triplicate by interested 
parties to the Commission on special forms 
to be acquired from the Collection Depart- 
ment of the Caja de Depdsitos y Consigna- 
ciones (Government tax-collecting agency) 
at the price of 1 Peruvian sol each. 

Art.4. The Commission will inspect such 
advertisements and will make the modifica- 
tions which may be deemed necessary. The 
Commission will reject the entire texts of 
the advertisements if they are found to be 
misleading or exaggerated. 

Art. 5. The Commission is likewise author- 
ized to require all documents which may be 
considered necessary regarding the product 
concerned and the advertising method. 

ArT.6. If the text of the advertisement is 
considered satisfactory, approval will be 
granted 3 days after presentation; the orig- 
inal, together with a copy, will be returned 
to the applicant, and the triplicate will be 
held by the Commission for control purposes. 

Art.7. Authorizations granted by the Com- 
mission will be valid indefinitely, but must 
be renewed every time any word in the text 
of the advertisement is changed. 

ArT. 8. All newspapers, periodicals, maga- 
zines, motion-picture theaters, and in gen- 
eral any person or entity engaged in the ad- 
vertising business, which may enter into 
contracts for the advertising of medicinal 
products, must require that the texts of such 
advertisements be previously approved by the 
Control Commission. Advertising may not 
be done without this authorization. Adver- 
tising companies are responsible for non- 
compliance with this requirement. 

Art.9. Municipalities must likewise require 
such authorization before granting permits 
for wall advertising of medicinal products. 
LS 

‘Supreme Resolution of December 31, 1945, 
Provided that all advertisements of any kind 
differing from the text of the literature ap- 
proved by the Commission of Control and 
Supply of Medicinal Products upon registra- 
tion or reregistration of pharmaceutical spe- 
Clalties, are prohibited 
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ArT. 10. In view of their technical nature 
and restricted circulation among professional 
persons, pharmaceutical, dental, and medical 
journals are exempted from the require- 
ments of these regulations. 

ArT. 11. The representatives or manufac- 
turers of medicinal products advertised in 
violation of these provisions will be subject 
to fines of from 50 soles to 500 soles. The 
Inspectorate General of Pharmacies may 
cancel the authorization for the sale of such 
products in case of a repetition of the offense. 

ArT. 12. The proceeds from the fines re- 
ferred to in the preceding article and the 
income from the sale of the required forms 
will be deposited with the Caja de Depésitos 
y Consignaciones, Lima, in an account to be 
designated as “Revenue for the Inspectorate 
General of Pharmacies.” Expenses in con- 
nection with the work of the Commission 
for the Control of Advertising of Medicinal 
Products, duly authorized by Supreme Reso- 
lution, will be defrayed from such funds. 

ArT. 13. Advertising contracts made direct- 
ly with local newspapers, broadcasting sta- 
tions, or advertising companies by factories 
and laboratories abroad must be presented 
for approval to the Control Commission with- 
in 90 days from the date of these regulations 
by the local agents or representatives, who 
will observe all other requirements of these 
regulations. 

ArT. 14. Advertising under the contracts 
referred to in the preceding article will be 
suspended by the Commission if the adver- 
tisers fail to present contracts for the re- 
quired approval within the period prescribed 
in article 13. 

ArT. 15. The members of the Commission 
shall meet at least twice a week and will 
receive the same fees as those accorded to 
similar commissions of the Ministry of Public 
Health. 

ArT. 16. The present regulations become 
effective on this date (April 4, 1946). 


One of the two Supreme Resolutions 
dated July 4, 1946, which was published 
in the Lima press on July 9, 1946, ampli- 
fied article 8 of the above Regulations to 
the effect that radio broadcasting sta- 
tions may submit to the Control Com- 
mission the name of the product which 
they intend to advertise, together with 
an indication of its medicinal properties 
as claimed by the manufacturer, in order 
that the Commission may be able to in- 
vestigate the therapeutic action of its 
ingredients. Broadcasting stations may 
likewise prepare the text of an advertise- 
ment with no other obligation than to 
observe the limitations prescribed by the 
Control Commission with reference to 
medicinal properties. 

The same Resolution amended article 
13 of the Regulations as follows: For 
general advertising purposes it will not 
be necessary to present advertising con- 
tracts entered into directly with factories 
or laboratories, provided that the re- 
quirements of the preceding articles are 
complied with. With regard to radio 
advertising, authorization may be re- 
quested by the broadcasting stations or 
their representatives. 

The other Resolution of July 4, 1946, 
published by the press on July 7, 1946, 
provides that the advertising of pharma- 
ceutical specialties for use under physi- 
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cians’ prescriptions, in conformity with 
their registration and labels, will be done 
solely in medical journals. The Commis- 
sion for the Control of Advertising of 
Medicinal Products will not authorize 
under any circumstances the publication 
of such advertisements in newspapers, 
almanacs, and the like, or by radio, and 
shall impose the sanctions provided by 
article 11 of the original Regulations 
upon manufacturers or representatives 
who violate these provisions. Manufac- 
turers of such products are, furthermore, 
required to place tags or labels on the 
containers on which the words “Venta 
Bajo Receta Médica” (For Sale under 
Medical Prescription) must clearly be 
shown. The Inspector General of Phar- 
macies is authorized to withdraw from 
the market the products which are not 
sold in conformity with this requirement. 
Pharmacies and drugstores will be liable 
for sales of such medicines without a 
physician’s prescription. 

[Owners of the mimeographed circular, 
“Regulations Governing the Registration, 
Importation, and Sale of Pharmaceutical 
Specialties, Cosmetics, and Toilet Prepara- 


tions and Allied Products” may care to add 
the above as a separate section.”] 


Coffee: Exportation Prohibited.—A 
supreme decree issued July 11, 1946, sus- 
pended the exportation of coffee pending 
determination by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of exportable classes and quantities. 
During this period the Government will 
purchase coffee supplies necessary for 
internal consumption at the existing 
official prices. 

The stated reason for the issuance of 
this decree was the lack of coffee for 
national consumption. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Controls Instituted.—An early 
step taken by the President of the new 
Philippine Republic was to request. the 
enactment of an export-control measure, 
primarily to control shipments abroad 
of scarce domestic products, but also to 
prevent the re-export of imported goods, 
which have brought good prices in 
China. Accordingly, the exportation by 
any person, association, or corporation 
of agricultural or industrial products, 
merchandise, articles, materials, and 
supplies to any destination, without a 
permit from the President of the Philip- 
pines, is prohibited by Act 728 of the 
Philippine Congress, approved July 2, 
1946. 

The new law empowers the President 
to regulate, curtail, control, and prohibit 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Chemicals 


AMMONIUM-NITRATE OUTPUT, CANADA 


Production of ammonium nitrate, un- 
dertaken during the war by Alberta 
Nitrogen Products, Ltd., Calgary, Can- 
ada, will be continued for at least 2 
years to meet the demand for this ma- 
terial from the fertilizer industry, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

The sulfuric-acid plant at Valley- 
field, Quebec, has been sold by the Ca- 
nadian Government to a Montreal chem- 
ical company for $700,000 ‘(Canadian 
currency). 


CHILEAN RESERVES OF BorAx 


Chile’s known reserves of borax, di- 
vided among eight deposits and not con- 
sidering nine partially known, amount 
to about 20,000,000 metric tons. How- 
ever, this represents only a part of the 
total as prospecting has been desultory. 
Deposits are found along a distance of 
620 miles from near the Peruvian fron- 
tier to Copiapo, in some places near the 
coast and in others as much as 125 miles 
inland, usually in dry lakes and centrip- 
etal salt sinks, at elevations of more 
than 9,800 feet. 

In the borax beds of salt sinks, the 
material is found as boronatrocalcite or 
ulexite. Concentrations contain as much 
as 35 percent boric anhydride; when cal- 
cined, the content may reach 45 per- 
cent. Common impurities are sodium 
chloride, sodium sulfate, calcium sulfate, 
and calcium carbonate. 

The only borax-producing camp is at 
Cebollar, Antofagasta, where slight ac- 
tivity is evident, consisting principally 
of prospecting and stockpiling material. 
Stocks are estimated at 10,000 tons; ex- 
ports, however, are small and in 1945 
were probably less than 500 tons. In 
1944, 7,039 tons of caliche with an aver- 
age content of 33 percent B.O; were 
mined, from which approximately 2,500 
tons of refined product were obtained. 

The industry’s future is uncertain, 
since it cannot compete with that of 
the United States. Also, the grade is 
reported to be lower than that of the 
United States product. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Pyrethrum was planted in Ecuador on 
an experimental basis in 1940, but diffi- 


culties were encountered in attempts to 
grow it commercially. Between July 
1944 and June 1945, however, more than 
1,000,000 plants were distributed and ap- 
proximately 60 acres were under culti- 
vation. 

After a report of October 1945 showed 
a pyrethrin content of between 1.49 and 
1.57 percent for flowers from the Ambato 
region, a United States firm offered to 
take a trial shipment of up to 5,000 
pounds, and it is understood that 1,500 
pounds have been shipped. 

A new survey was made and farmers 
informed of market possibilities, so that 
a demand now exists for plants for the 
planting season in September and Oc- 
tober. The 1946 crop is expected to total 
5,000 pounds. 


NEW CHEMICAL CONCERN REGISTERED IN 
EGYPT 


A new concern, the General Chemical 
Industries Co. (C. I. C.), has been regis- 
tered in Egypt for the purchase, sale, 
transformation, and manufacture of all 
types of chemical products, according to 











Swiss Display “Robot 
Secretary” 


One of the most fascinating ex- 
hibits at the recent Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair at Basel—probably, in 
fact, the most “intriguing” from 
the lay point of view—was the 
“Isophone.” This remarkable in- 
strument, which attaches to the 
telephone circuit, acts as a robot 
secretary in the absence of the 
subscriber. 

By a complex electrical hook-up 
engineered around a wire recorder, 
the instrument answers the tele- 
phone, takes messages, and plays 
them back. 

Thus the ’phone caller, upon 
learning of the subscriber’s ab- 
sence, may dictate a message, and 
the subscriber may later call his 
own number from a remote point 
and receive the message. (And 
there’s no possibility of its being 
distorted or garbled through hu- 
man misinterpretations or fallibili- 
ties.) 


























a foreign chemical publication. The 
firm is capitalized at £E80,000. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLY IN EIRE 


The outlook for increased supplies of 
fertilizers in Eire is promising. Alloca- 
tions of phosphate rock will make avai]. 
able substantial amounts of superphos.- 
phate for the next agricultural year. 
Larger supplies of nitrogen and potash 
are also expected. 

It is hoped that sufficient quantities 
of artificial fertilizers will be available 
in the next crop season to permit wheat 
growers to take up the credits given them 
in the 1943-44 season. 


PROGRESS IN FRENCH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The French chemical industry has 
shared the same rate of progress appar. 
ent in other industries, with production 
figures for May showing improvement in 
all branches over the April totals, in some 
cases by as much as 20 percent. Sulfuric 
acid, calcium carbonate, sodium carbon- 
ate, paints and varnishes, and superphos- 
phates were outstanding. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK EXPORTS FROM FRENCH 
Morocco 


Exports of phosphate rock from French 
Morocco in the first 6 months of 1946 
were expected to reach 1,370,000 metric 
tons, representing 62 percent of North 
African deliveries, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. 

Stocks accumulated during the war 
permitted the export from Morocco in 
1945 of 1,648,000 tons, although produc- 
tion in that year was only 1,470,000 tons. 


PROGRESS OF GREEK CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Chemical and allied industries in 
Greece showed substantial progress in 
May 1946, some branches reaching 1939 
production averages although some con- 
tinued at low levels, according to figures 
submitted by the Association of Greek 
Industrialists to the Ministry of National 
Economy. 

Fertilizer production reached 100 per- 
cent of the 1939 figure and that of acids 
48 percent. Paint and lacquer produc- 
tion were 45 and 30 percent, respectively, 
of the 1939 totals. The output of var- 


nishes and polishes was 40 percent of 
that in the base year. 

Turpentine and rosin production is still 
low—only 5 percent of the 1939 output. 
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OvuTPUT OF POTASH FERTILIZERS IN 
GERMANY 


Approximately 285,000 metric tons of 
potash fertilizers were produced in the 
British-occupied zone of Germany up to 
July 1, according to the foreign press. 
Exports through that date amounted to 
62,000 tons—22,000 to the Netherlands, 
17,000 to the United Kingdom, 16,000 to 
Belgium, and 7,000 to Denmark. 


Output OF HEAVY CHEMICALS AND FERTI- 
LIZERS INCREASED IN POLAND 


Production of heavy chemicals and 
fertilizers in Poland shows improve- 
ment, according to a report of the Polish 
Bureau of Statistics. The over-all out- 
put of nitrate has been stepped up, the 
Chorzow plant producing 3,700 metric 
tons in March, to exceed the prewar 
figure of 3,500 tons, which was also the 
monthly average at the Moscice plant. 

Production of superphosphate at 
Zarow, Silesia, increased from 218 tons 
in December to almost 3,000 tons in 
March. The output of synthetic nitrog- 


enous fertilizers reached 10,683 tons in . 


February; in 1938 the monthly average 
was 7,993 tons. 

Output of sulfuric acid and ammo- 
nium sulfate in February was 10,435 and 
2,242 tons, respectively. 


EXPLOITATION OF PHOSPHATE 


TRANS-JORDAN 


DEPOSITS, 


A company has been organized for the 
exploitation of phosphate deposits in the 
Trans-Jordan and is capitalized at 
£250,000, according to the foreign press. 

Deposits in the company’s concession 
are estimated at 20,000,000 metric tons. 


BROMINE PRODUCTION May Br RESUMED 
IN TUNISIA 


The resumption of bromine produc- 
tion at Lake Sebka-el-Malah, Tunisia, 
near the Tripolitanian frontier, is the 
subject of negotiations now in progress 
between a North African financial group 
and the Tunisian Government, accord- 
ing to a foreign chemical publication. 

A large part of the bromine used by 
the Allies in World War I in the manu- 
facture of poison gas was obtained from 
this lake, and potassium salts were also 
produced by a plant at Ain-es-Serab. 
Operations ceased after the war. 


SHORTAGE OF NICOTINE SULFATE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The serious shortage of nicotine sul- 
fate in South Africa was reflected in a 
discussion in the House of Assembly in 
which the Department of Agriculture was 
urged to investigate whether tobaccos 
with a high nicotine content could be 
8rown in the Union, according to the 
foreign press. Attempts have been made 
in the past to extract the material from 
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New Soviet Method of 
Casting Metal 


An engineer in the U.S. S. R. has 
devised a new method of casting 
metal by “frosting” or crystalliza- 
tion, according to the Soviet press. 
In the process the mold, the inside 
walls of which are cooled by circu- 
lating water, is immersed into 
molten metal and left until the 
outside walls are covered or frosted 
with an even layer of the desired 
thickness. 

The method has been satisfac- 
torily tried out in the manufacture 
of bronze bushings and experi- 
ments are being made with other 
metals. 

Articles cast in this manner are 
reported to be of high quality and 
have a smooth surface. 























domestically grown tobacco which nor- 
mally has a low nicotine content. 

The Minister of Agriculture stated that 
after an investigation in 1945 it had been 
concluded that the production of nico- 
tine from domestic tobacco was not 
feasible, but that the Department would 
consider any suggestions made. 

Nicotine sulfate is particularly in de- 
mand in South Africa because of its 
effectiveness against the arsenic-re- 
sistant tick. 


CHEMICAL SITUATION IN URUGUAY 
IMPROVED 


The over-all chemical situation in 
Uruguay improved considerably in 1945, 
despite continued shortages of some ma- 
terials. Lack of chrome chemicals seri- 
ously affected the tanning industry, as 
stocks were insufficient to permit maxi- 
mum and sometimes even minimum pro- 
duction. 

Shipments of heavy chemicals were 
received regularly from the United States 
and the United Kingdom. Arsenicals, of 
special importance to the livestock in- 
dustry, were in plentiful supply in con- 
trast to earlier war years, and the par- 
affin shortage was relieved by large ship- 
ments from the United States. 

Only small amounts of citric acid ar- 
rived in 1945, but supplies of other light 
chemicals were adequate. Stocks of 
coal-tar dyes were sufficient for most 
needs, but not in a full range of colors. 

Supplies of anhydrous ammonia were 
plentiful for the first time in several 
years and liquid chlorine was also in 
ample supply. The stock position of po- 
tassium chlorate, used by the match and 
explosives industries, was slightly im- 
proved by the arrival of small quanti- 
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ties from the United States and Sweden. 
Solvents for the paint industry continued 
in short supply, although the situation 
showed substantial improvement over 
that in 1944. 

DDT was imported for the first time in 
relatively large quantities from Argen- 
tina and the United States. Most im- 
porters, however, are still experiment- 
ing with its possible employment in live- 
stock preparations. Small amounts of 
domestically produced DDT have been 
marketed locally. 


Coal 


EXPERIMENTS IN UNDERGROUND GASIFICA- 
TION OF COAL, BELGIUM 


Experiments on the underground gasi- 
fication of coal are to be undertaken in 
Belgium, according to foreign press re- 
ports. A nonprofit syndicate has been 
formed with a capital of 10,000,000 
francs. It is receiving financial support 
from 28 concerns connected with mines 
and industries which use coal and its 
byproducts. The Belgian Government 
granted 20,000,000 francs to the syndi- 
cate on the condition that the results of 
the tests shall be made available to all 
Belgian coal-mining enterprises. 

The Société des Charbonnages de Bon 
Espérance, Batterie et Violette, which 
has for some time been studying the 
feasibility of the project along lines de- 
veloped in Russia, has placed one of its 
pits at the syndicate’s disposal. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Coal production in New Zealand dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946 totaled 
640,551 long tons, a slight increase over 
the 612,930 tons mined in the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. Production 
from open-cast mines in the two periods 
amounted to 94 205 tons and 82,134 tons, 
respectively. Open-cast output is ex- 
pected to increase materially during 
1946. 

Coal production in the new bitumi- 
nous-quality coai field at Garvey Creek, 
near Reefton, on the west coast of the 
South Island, is not expected for some 
months. Development work is now be- 
ing done. 


PROJECTED COLLIERY, U. K. 


Construction has begun on a modern 
colliery in Campbelltown, Argyllshire, 
Scotland, which will tap some 70,000,000 
tons of coal, reports the British press. 
It is hoped that the project will be fin- 
ished by 1951. 

The colliery will work two mines to 
tap the cannel coal reserves of Kintyre, 
and is sponsored by the Glasgow Iron 
& Steel Co., Ltd. Using modern tech- 
nique, the management expects to 
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achieve a minimum output of 2% long 
tons per man-shift. 

The lifetime of the colliery is expected 
to be 200 years. Of the two seams of 
coal involved, the larger is nearly 15 feet 
thick. The colliery will employ 400 men, 
and by 1951 will be producing 1,000 tons 
daily. 

VENEZUELAN COAL OUTPUT 


Venezuela’s output of coal continues 
on asmall scale. The largest production 
in the past 15 years occurred in 1944, 
when 12,473 metric tons were mined. 
Output in 1945 was estimated at 17,022 
tons. 

It is reported that the Government is 
studying the possibilities of developing 
the coal industry with a view to export, 
but independent observers believe such 
development is not economically prac- 
ticable because of the nature and limita- 
tions of the deposits and because of the 
competition offered in the international 
coal market. 


Construction 


Dam CONSTRUCTION, MEXICO 


The Mexican National Irrigation Com- 
mission will begin construction imme- 
diately of the “Endo Dam” on the Tula 
River near Estacion Hidalgo, State of 
Hidalgo, Mexico, it was reported in July. 
This will be an earth- and rock-fill struc- 
ture involving about 800,000 cubic meters 
of rock work and 600,000 cubic meters of 
earth-fill. 

While the contract for building the 
dam proper has already been let, bids 
for necessary concrete structures and 
mechanical equipment probably will be 
called for in the near future. Interested 
persons should communicate with Ing. 
Jorge Pablo Mendez, Balderas No. 44, 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. Contracts have 
been awarded for the construction of the 
earth- and rock-fill dam itself. 


HOvSsSING REQUIREMENTS, SouTH AFRICA 


Total housing requirements of the 
Union of South Africa now are estimated 
at 164,000 units, according to the South 
African National Housing and Planning 
Commission. The rate of South African 
Government construction and private 
building is only about 20,000 units an- 
nually. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


Although Brazil has alloying and roll- 
ing mills and flexible electric wire has 
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been produced there for some time, 
progress in the electrical field in Brazil 
has been handicapped by the lack of 
technicians and research laboratories. 
Little expansion is reported in the elec- 
tronic field. 

Among electrical supplies manufac- 
tured in Brazil to date are wall plugs, 
incandescent lamps, flexible and high- 
tension wire, switches (household and 
industrial) , motors, transformers, small 
generators, welders, battery chargers, 
and other items. 

It is estimated that there are in use 
in Brazil 1,000,000 household radios and 
10,000 radiophonograph combinations, 
incorporating radios of well-known 
makes, pick-ups, and imported record 
players. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Crop PROSPECTS IN FRANCE 


France planted 4,087,000 hectares to 
wheat in 1946 and expects to harvest 
6,056,000 metric tons, according to the 
latest estimates. This estimated pro- 
duction is approximately 50 percent 
above that of 1945, and may be further 
increased if weather conditions are fa- 
vorable. 

Substantial increases over 1945 are 
also indicated for other cereals. Total 
production of all cereals, including 
wheat, is estimated at 10,872,000 tons 
compared with 8,327,000 tons last year. 
Anticipated output this year is still ma- 
terially below pre-war. 

Potato area was estimated at 804,000 











Mothproofing Furs: New 
Method by Sweden 


Research in Sweden has led to 
the development of a new method 
of mothproofing furs, according to 
a Swedish scientific publication. 
This process is expected to be of 
considerable importance in pro- 
tecting the thousands of sheepskin 
coats used by the Swedish army. 

Instead of being impregnated 
with poisons, the wool or fur is 
treated chemically so that artifi- 
cial atomic bridges form between 
the molecule chains of protein. 
The moth larvae cannot attack 
these bridges, and any larvae that 
occur starve. 

This method also renders the 
material resistant to water, heat, 
and bacteria, it is said. 
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hectares. Vegetable crops senerally are 
excellent. The strawberry and cherry 
crops are favorable, and the grape crop 
highly promising. 


Coffee and Cacao 
Cacao Exports FRoM TRINIDAD, B. W,] 


More than 75 percent of Trinidag’s 
current crop of cacao beans was collecteq 
by the middle of July 1946. The 1946 
crop is estimated at between 9,000,099 | 
and 10,000,000 pounds, as compared with | 
the 1945 yield of nearly 7,500,000 pounds, 

Exports of local cacao during June ag 
gregated 485,986 pounds, compared with | 
609,829 pounds in June 1945. Shipments | 
of in-transit cacao totaled 833,499 
pounds as against 256,800 pounds ip 
1945. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom for 
this year were completed in July, ang 
with the exception of a few small lots 
to Europe the remainder of this year’s | 
crop will be marketed in the United 
States. 

The local government will appropriate | 
$17,000 (Trinidad currency; US$i= | 
Trinidad $1.18375) to support its pro- 
gram to eliminate the virus infection in | 
the cacao-bearing valleys of the north- 
ern mountain range. 





COFFEE SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


In May, 1,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each) of coffee were delivered to Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, compared with 4,250 quin- 
tals in April and 50 quintals in May 1945. | 
Deliveries in May consisted largely of in- | 
ferior-quality coffee, which is not consid- | 
ered exportable. May is the last month 
of the season, the new crop harvest com- 
mencing toward the end of May in the 
Guayas delta area and during June in | 
Manabi Province, the principal produc- 
ing zone. 

The trade believes that the 1946 coffee 
crop should equal that of 1945, which was 
approximately 300,000 quintals. Some 
dealers consider it possible that the fa- 
vorable market for rice will induce coffee 
producers to change to rice production. 

Exports of coffee from Ecuador in the | 
first 4 months of 1946 amounted to 3,- 
420,055 kilograms, valued at $1,012,462, 
compared with 1,390,161 kilograms, val- 
ued at $283,805, in the corresponding pe- | 
riod of 1945, according to official statis- 
tics. 


Cacao SITUATION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC | 


The past winter and present summer | 
crops of cacao in the Dominican Repub- 
lic amounted to about 325,000 bags of 70 
kilograms each, according to the trade. | 
It is estimated that between 75,000 and 
100,000 bags of cacao were in port ware- 
houses at the end of June. 
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Exports of cacao in May totaled 2,330,- 
245 kilograms, valued at $361,342, as 
compared with 1,946,532 kilograms, 
yalued at $327,683, in May 1945. Ex- 
ports of chocolate in May totaled 74,431 
kilograms, valued at $21,428, as against 
187,458 kilograms, valued at $68,606, in 
May 1945. 

Cacao exports during the first 5 months 
reached 10,355,877 kilograms, as com- 
pared with 6,352,809 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1945; chocolate 
exports were 217,559 and 381,659 kilo- 
grams, respectively, during the like 
months of 1946 and 1945. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA Exports From Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Banana exports from Jamaica in 1945 
totaled 1,796,903 stems, as compared with 
1,117,015 stems in 1944, according to an 
official source. 

Exports of bananas in the first 6 
months of 1946 totaled 2,608,311 stems, 


as against only 387,724 stems in the cor- 


responding period of 1945. 

Ashipping authority estimates that 70 
percent of the bananas being exported 
fram Jamaica are going to Great Britain, 
and the remainder to Canada, with only 
occasional small shipments to the United 
States. 

The latest unofficial estimate puts pro- 
duction of bananas for 1946 at between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000 stems. 

The system of compulsory hurricane 
insurance for banana growers established 
in the “Banana Insurance Law 1946” is 
expected to be in full operation before 
the advent of the 1946 hurricane season. 


IRAQI DATE CROP 


The majority of dates exported from 
Iraq and all of those destined for the 
United States are grown in Basra Liwa. 
A normal date crop yields approximately 
60,000 short tons suitable for export in 
boxes, plus an additional 20,000 to 30,000 
short tons packed in baskets. The United 
States takes only boxed dates and for 
1946 has received an allocation from the 
Combined Foods Boards of 22,400 short 
tons. 

Both the Date Association and local 
Members of the date trade agree that 
this year’s crop should be normal in size. 


Cusan Exports OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


More than 11,000,000 pounds of fresh 
fruits were shipped from Habana, Cuba, 
to the United States in June 1946. The 
total included 9,700,000 pounds of fresh 
pineapple and 1,200,000 pounds of avo- 
tados, about 200,000 pounds of which 
were flown to Florida. Shippers be- 
lieve the extra expense of air transpor- 
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Norway’s Radio Production 
Mounts 


Mountainous terrain, long dis- 
tances, and transport difficulties 
have long made the radio one of 
the most cherished items in a Nor- 
wegian home, says the Norwegian 
Information Service. Children in 
small isolated country schools have 
long enjoyed the most advanced 
instruction, thanks to the special 
school broadcasts by the State 
radio. The periodic news reports, 
always popular the country over, 
have brought the world to even the 
most remote fjord settlements. 
Adult education classes are in- 
structed from afar, fishermen de- 
pend heavily on the weather re- 
ports, and art, music, and drama 
brighten many a grim winter- 
locked Norwegian home, thanks to 
radio. 

When the Nazis confiscated all 
Norwegian radios in the fall of 
1941 with the purpose of keeping 
Allied news broadcasts out of the 
country 476,000 listeners were in 
many respects cut off from the 
outside world. Not until libera- 
tion was it found that most of the 
confiscated instruments had been 
shipped to Germany, and only a 
few have been recovered. Now, 
however, Norway’s own radio pro- 
duction is well under way, the In- 
formation Service says. The num- 
ber of listeners is already in ex- 
cess of 317,000 and is expected to 
top 400,000 by the end of the year. 
Producers of radio receivers are 
predicting that by the time all 
needs have been satisfied the total 
number of radio owners in Norway 
will far exceed prewar. 























tation is justified by the reduction of 
spoilage and the better prices received 
for the fresher fruit. 

A shipment of 10,000 bunches (105,964 
pounds), of plantains from Habana was 
authorized in June. A surplus of this 
fruit still exists and further shipments 
may be expected later. The Government 
will not remove controls from plantains 
for fear of the adverse effect of such a 
move on the already short supply of 
rice, lard, flour, and other imported 
foods. 

Few fresh vegetables are shipped from 
Cuba to the United States during the late 
spring and summer months. Squash was 
the most important vegetable shipped, 
in point of volume. 
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Grains and Products 


CHILEAN RICE Crop 


Chile’s 1945-46 rice crop is 26.5 percent 
under last year’s. The final production 
estimate of the Chilean Ministry of Ag- 
riculture sets the output at only 1,179,410 
metric tons compared with 1,604,848 
metric quintals in 1944-45. However, it 
was 10.3 percent greater than the aver- 
age production in the 5-year period 
1940-41 to 1944-45 of 1,069,753 metric 
quintals. 

Chilean rice exports during the calen- 
dar year 1945 amounted to 42,197.5 
metric tons, valued at $5,677,212, a 52.2 
percent increase over last year’s ship- 
ments of 27,729.7 metric tons, valued at 
$3,697,735, and 83.4 percent above the 
23,003.8 metric tons, worth $2,917,365, 
exported in 1943. 

The Philippine Islands was the prin- 
cipal importer of Chilean rice in 1945, 
taking 31.3 percent, followed by Bolivia 
with 14.9 percent; Cuba, 13.9 percent; 
Venezuela, 11.1 percent; and Panama, 
10.9 percent. 


Meats and Products 


Hoc POPULATION IN HUNGARY 


As of September 12, 1945, the Hun- 
garian Ministry of Agriculture indicated 
that there were 1,086,000 hogs in the 
country, or about one-third of the 1938 
hog number. 

Great emphasis is being placed on hog 
production in Hungary because of its 
importance in supplying fat and protein. 
In the 1945-46 season there will be 745,- 
000 hogs available for fattening, and it is 
estimated that 670,000 will be slaugh- 
tered. Of this number 480,000 are ex- 
pected to be slaughtered by the end of 
1946 and the remainder in early 1947. 

It is estimated that 634,000 metric tons 
of corn, 275,000 metric tons of barley, 
181,000 metric tons of oil cakes, 144,000 
metric tons of bran, and 21,000 metric 
tons of oats will be utilized in feeding the 
hogs during 1946. 

Of the 480,000 hogs available for 
slaughter during 1946, 108,000 were de- 
livered or are to be delivered for repa- 
rations (live hogs) , 62,000 for reparations 
in lard, and 106,000 for the provisioning 
of occupying forces, making a total of 
276,000, which subtracted from the 480,- 
000, leaves 204,000 hogs available for do- 
mestic consumption. 

The 204,000 hogs available for domestic 
consumption will yield about 10,000 
metric tons of lard and 7,300 metric tons 
of pork. This will make an average per 
capita quota of 1.1 kilograms of lard and 
0.81 kilograms of pork as compared with 
10.5 kilograms of lard and 8.5 kilograms 
of pork consumed prior to the war. 
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‘Because of the critical shortage of lard 
and meat in Hungary, no exports of these 
products are anticipated. It is ex- 
pected, however, that if allocations now 
requested are granted 1,000 tons of Ar- 
gentine fat and 2,000 tons of palm nuts 
will be imported from Switzerland to 
supplement Hungary’s fat supply. Also, 
UNRRA is expecting to bring in about 
3,000 tons of fat and a quantity of canned 
meat. 


Poultry and Products 
SWEDISH POULTRY AND EGG INDUSTRY 


During 1945 the Swedish poultry and 
egg industry approached its prewar pro- 
duction rate, and it is estimated that 
during 1946 the number of laying hens 
will be in excess of 8,000,000. Egg pro- 
duction in the 1945-46 fiscal year is 
estimated at 57,126 tons compared with 
1928-39 production of 60,860 tons. Pro- 
duction of ducks, geese, and turkeys is 
also reported to be increasing. 

The egg market in Sweden during the 
past year has almost assumed a peace- 
time character. During the first 6 
months of 1945 existing demands could 
largely be met. However, during the 
last half of the year some shortages 
developed. 

Egg prices have been under Govern- 
ment control since September 23, 1941. 

During 1945, 12,554,000 eggs were im- 
ported, the largest number since 1941, 
when 38,500,000 were received. During 
1945 there were no exports of eggs or 
egg products from Sweden. The last ex- 
ports of eggs were in 1940 when 47,177,- 
000 were shipped. In 1939, almost 100,- 
000,000 eggs were exported. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
In 1944 imports of egg yolks and 
whites amounted to 226,742 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), coming 
from the following countries; United 
States, 187,638 kilograms; Argentina, 
37,448 kilograms; China, 1,476 kilo- 
grams; and Hungary, 180 kilograms. 
Only 65,979 kilograms of egg yolks and 
whites were imported during 1945. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR INDUSTRY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1946 sugar crop in the Dominican 
Republic amounted to about 455,400 
metric tons, according to information 
received in August from the Sugar Pro- 
ducers Association. 

Exports of sugar from September 1, 
1945, through June 30, 1946, totaled 
356,992 metric tons, and stocks on hand 
as of June 30, 1946, were 129,366 tons. 
Domestic consumption of sugar from 
September 1, 1945, through the end of 
June 1946 amounted to 28,157 tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazilian exports of various kinds of 
lumber and lumber products during the 
first 4 months of 1946 included the fol- 
lowing: Pine, 150,454 metric tons valued 
at 183,359,000 cruzeiros; cedar, 15,363 
tons valued at 12,244,000 cruzeiros; pine 
plywood, 8,930 tons valued at 29,343,000 
cruzeiros; rough woods, 2,467 tons valued 
at 2,040,000 cruzeiros; and smaller quan- 











ago. 


of American food production. 


of next year. 
tons were going to these four areas. 





Tin Plate: Allocations for Export During Fourth Quarter 


Fourth-quarter allocations of tin plate for export have been fixed at 
136,000 tons, the Civilian Production Administration announced some days 


The exported tin plate will be used entirely for the preservation of food 
in or for famine-stricken countries and will take some of the pressure off 
The allocation is 24,000 tons greater than 
that for the third quarter, which was held to a very low level because needs 
of our own food pack were heaviest in that quarter. 

Increases in the fourth quarter were granted largely to areas below the 
Equator, notably Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and South America, 
whose heaviest food pack comes in the fourth quarter and the first quarter 
CPA officials pointed out that, of the total allocation, 94,250 


Allocations were based on the claims of the various countries, which first 
were thoroughly studied by the Office of International Trade (Department 
of Commerce) and then rescreened by the Bureau of International Supply, 
CPA said. It was pointed out that tin plate is in very short supply and this 
country’s essential needs must be met first. 

Most of the food packed below the Equator is meat and will go directly 
for famine relief in Europe and Asia. 
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tities of imbuia, jacaranda, and mahog. 
any and aguano woods. 


MODERN LOGGING Camp BEING Con.- 
STRUCTED, CANADA 


A modern logging camp has beep 
started recently near the Franklin River 
in British Columbia, Canada. This proj. 
ect will be one of the largest logging 
camps in the Province, says a Dominion 
publication. 

Accommodations will be available for 
80 families and for 350 to 400 men who 
will work at the camp. A sewerage Sys- 
tem, plumbing installations, electricity, 
and central heating facilities are being 
provided. A two-room school building 
will be constructed. Plans also include 
a recreation ficld and building. 

The camp is expected to be completed 
in about 18 months and will remain in 
operation for about 15 years, it is 
planned. 


CANADA’S FOREST LAND 


Canada is reported to have 780,000,000 
acres of forest land, of which 490,000,000 
acres have commercial value, according 
to a recent Dominion trade journal. 

Approximately 90 percent of the com- 
mercially valuable land belongs to the 
Crown, 25 percent of which has been 
leased. About 65,000,000 acres are owned 
privately. 


EIRE’S TIMBER IMPORTS 


Timber imports into Eire totaled 
84,300 cubic feet during February 1946, 
compared with 224,500 cubic feet in the 
preceding month, and 241,970 cubic feet 
during all of 1945. 

All of these imports were reported to be 
of building quality, and most of the tim- 
ber was to be reserved for construction 
projects for which building permits al- 
ready had been issued. Approximately 
50 percent of the total was allocated to 
housing projects under construction dur- 
ing 1946. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, JAPAN 


The Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers (SCAP) has directed the dis- 
solution of the Japan Lumber Co. and 
its subsidiaries. The company will be 
replaced by local democratic associations 
of mill owners, forest owners, and lum- 
bermen, which will assume production 
and distribution functions of the lum- 
ber companies dissolved. Rationing, 
price control, and other Government 
regulations will be set up by the Bureau 
of Forestry. 

Production of logs in Japan amounted 
to 371,080,000 board feet during May, 
compared with about 400,000,000 board 
feet in the preceding month. Log pro- 
duction during the fiscal year ended 
March 1946 averaged roughly 436,000,000 
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poard feet monthly, compared with an 
‘a average of 700,000,000 board feet month- 

ly in the calendar year of 1944, and 590,- Official Hails Gain in Silk Industry of Sao Paulo, Brazil 

000,000 in 1942. In 1939, the average 

output approximated 603,000,000 board Tremendous strides have been made in the silk industry of Sao Paulo, 
en feet monthly, compared with 280,000,000 Brazil, says Sr. Melo Morais, Secretary of Agriculture of that State, in an 
~ in 1930. official interview. 
j- The May rate of production of logs Though there were only 15,000,000 mulberry trees in 1941, there are now 
ng represented only about 74 percent of the more than 250,000,000, declared the Secretary. The Department of Agri- 
on rate necessary for the goal of 6,000,- culture, he explained, has distributed more than 75,000,000 slips of this tree, 

000,000 board feet annually. in order to encourage the industry, which requires relatively little capital 
or} Lumber production during May was investment and yields excellent rewards in return for patience and hard 


ho 196,716,000 board feet, representing 78 work. 





YS percent of the scheduled monthly pro- The number of silk-worm eggs distributed has risen since 1941 from 

ty duction of 250,000,000 board feet or an 71,000 to 4,200,000 grams, said Sr. Melo Morais, adding that such a record 

ng annual production of 3,000,000,000 board of free distribution has never been equalled in Brazil, or in any other country 

ng feet. of the world. 

de Data regarding lumber production The cocoons resulting from the eggs and offered for sale totalled 20,322,000 
and stockpiles during May are included kilograms. As for the silk itself, this amounted to 700,000 kilograms in 1945 

ed in the following table: alone, while from 1941 to 1946 silk production totalled 1,882,000 kilograms. 





in | To further the progress of sericulture in Sao Paulo, the Department of 


























is Cie Stock Agriculture in that State has established a silk laboratory to inspect and 
Lumber typ tion piles standardize the product for sale on the international market, says The 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. Equipment was purchased from the 
| Alles Mg.) eae oa United States. 
000 | tes do 196,716 |” 209) 268 “Sericulture,” declared Sr. Melo Morais, “is a rich source of wealth which 
RR err “er 6 i o is being developed with scientific care in Sao Paulo, a city that has pioneered 
ing | eae poles os = i oe on a big scale in the industrial and economic field.” 
Veneer (log lo 874 1, 441 More than 90 percent of Brazil’s silk production is said to be concentrated 
m- Plywood sta - in the State of Sao Paulo at the present time, predominating for the most 
the illic! Senenese Ministrs itl ae part in the western area, including such places as Alta Paulista, Alta 
een Forestry Sorocabana, and Marilia. 
ned Sericulture elsewhere in Brazil has developed to a minor extent in the 
. ‘ northern section of the State of Parana and the southern section of Minas 
Medicinals and Gerais. 
«| Crude Drugs 
146, 
the ae Saree compared with only £564,692 in the cor- A large increase in cOnsumption of 
feet The value of Canada’s exports of me- responding period in 1945, reports the medicinals is forecast in Mexico. By 
dicinal and proprietary preparations British press. Exports of other drugs means of regulations and restrictions, 
0 be during the first 5 months of 1946 was were valued at £2,886,011 for the first the country is attempting to meet as 
wai $2,083,000 (Canadian currency? com- 5 months of 1946 compared with £729,416 much of its national demand for phar- 
. ee eeeenneee we tne SOREN in the corresponding period of 1938. maceuticals as possible by domestic pro- 
al- ing period in 1945, according to official ; : 
tely reports. MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL duction. Future imports may be 
1 to SITUATION, MEXICO expected to consist chiefly of bulk prod- 
jur- Cop-Liver O1L Exports, ICELAND The value of medicinals produced in ucts requiring further elaboration and 
Among Iceland’s chief exports of fish Mexico during 1945 was estimated at repackaging, although in gradually de- 
byproducts in 1945 were 8,381 metric 235,000,000 pesos (1 peso=$0.206). The creasing amounts. 
pe tons of cod-liver oil, valued at 32,671,000 trade believes, however, that 60 percent 
’ crowns (6.50 crowns=$1). In the pre- ’ ti : . os i 
dis- ceding ae come satin aces aie oil me _ vps is wi ste year rep- Metals and 
and with a value of 21,988,000 crowns were = = iit — 7 an 7 ° 
1 be exported. Imports of medicinals during 1945 N \ inerals 
ions were estimated to be worth 70,000,000 
um- MALARIA-CONTROL FUND AUTHORIZED, pesos, of which the United States, now LARGE SALT DEPOSITS DISCOVERED, 
tion KENYA the chief source, accounted for about DENMARK 
um- A research grant of £9,500 for an ex- 50,000,000 pesos. Until 1938, Germany A syndicate, drilling in Jutland, Den- 
ling, perimental malaria-control scheme in was the chief supplier, followed by mark, for rock salt and petroleum, has 
nent Kenya was authorized recently as part of France and the United States. discovered large salt deposits at a depth 
reau & general research program for the Exports of medicinals and pharma- of 750 feet, according to press reports. 
British colonies, reports the foreign ceuticals from Mexico increased mark- The deposits, it is stated, are sufficient 
nted press. edly during the war years. Amounting to cover total Scandinavian needs for 
May, to only 17,477 kilograms in 1938, exports 1,000 years. 
oard MECICINAL AND DruG Exports, U. K. rose to 604,435 kilograms in 1944, but 
pro- The value of Great Britain's exports dropped off to 237,509 kilograms in 1945. PALESTINE'S DIAMOND INDUSTRY 
nded of proprietary medicines rose to £1,850,- The largest buyers in 1945 were Colom- The output of Palestine’s diamond in- 
0,000 060 during the first 5 months of 1946, bia, Venezuela, Cuba, and Guatemala. 





dustry almost doubled during 1945, ex- 
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ports amounting to 141,384 carats, valued 
at £P6,049,557, compared with 176,996 
earats with a value of £P3,235,117 in 
1944. The number of diamond cutting 
and polishing establishments remained 
unchanged throughout the year. More 
than 4,000 persons are employed in the 
industry. 


ALUMINUM FITTINGS ON NORWEGIAN 
SHIPS 


The use on Norwegian ships of alumi- 
num fittings, such as porthole and win- 
dow frames and ventilation units, is be- 
ing planned, says the foreign press. A 
committee, representative of Norway’s 
aluminum and shipbuilding industries, 
has been appointed to work in collabora- 
tion with the State Standardization Bu- 
reau in designing the fittings. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PLANS FOR EXPANDED PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian paint and varnish plants in 
the Toronto district are planning to ex- 
pand production considerably, according 
to the foreign press. One company will 
erect a factory costing about $1,400,000 
(U. S. currency) to make synthetic resin 
finishes for the automobile industry as 
well as for industrial and retail markets. 

Another firm has started construction 
of a plant at Long Branch at a cost of 
approximately $450,000, and two other 
leading companies contemplate additions 
to their already large plants. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS, U. K. 


Without careful allocation of raw ma- 
terials, the United Kingdom’s paint in- 
dustry may become a bottleneck in the 
nation-wide building drive, even though 
new factories are completed on schedule, 
says a foreign chemical publication. It 
has been suggested that all paint work 
be classified as deferable and non- 
deferable. 

A leading producer has completed 
large-scale expansion and redesigning 
so that greater output is being obtained 
from fewer units. Other paint manu- 
facturers also have modernized their 
plants, but the situation remains critical. 
Since exports of finished products may 
have to be reduced still further to assist 
the home market, several firms plan to 
extend manufacturing facilities overseas 
So as to meet a larger part of the foreign 
demand from local plants abroad, pos- 
sibly using some raw materials from 
their home factories. 

Two companies are expanding produc- 
tion of lithopone. 
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Paper and 


Related Products 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of newsprint dur- 
ing the 9 months ended March 1946 
totaled 74,806 long tons, valued at $5,- 
557,370. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Approximately 67 percent of the entire 
Brazilian output of paper in 1945 was 
produced in the Sao Paulo district. 
Total production in the State of Sao 
Paulo amounted to 124,587 short tons in 
1945, compared with 124,634 tons in 
1944. All production of paper in 1945 
in Sao Paulo was consumed within 
Brazil. 

There is keen interest in the expansion 
of paper manufacture in Sao Paulo, since 
demand far exceeds supply. Two new 
factories recently began production, and 
a third is expected to begin operations 
in the near future. In addition, a manu- 
facturer of container board plans to 
enter the field of paper production 
shortly. 

In view of the pressure of demand, 
manufacturers of paper and products 
are striving for quantity rather than 
quality. With chemical wood pulp again 
available from Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland, some manufacturers have im- 
proved quality. Despite the general lack 
of quality, however, prices of paper re- 
cently were reported high. 

Imports of paper and products for 
1945 through the port of Santos totaled 
20,698 short tons, compared with 18,100 
tons in 1944. Of the 1945 imports, 16,288 
tons, or 79 percent, came from the United 
States; 2,557 tons from Sweden, and 
lesser amounts from Uruguay, Norway, 
Argentina, Finland, and Great Britain. 

Imports of newsprint through the port 
of Santos in 1945 were 16,123 tons, com- 
pared with 15,369 tons in the preceding 
year. Most of the 1945 newsprint im- 
ports came from the United States. 

The manufacture of chemical pulp 
in Sao Paulo rose to 9,044 short tons in 
1945, from 8,964 tons in 1944. Produc- 
tion of mechanical pulp dropped off to 
about 40,000 short tons in 1945 from 
approximately 50,000 tons in 1944. In- 
dustria Klabin do Parana de Celulose 
S/A recently was reported to be plan- 
ning the production of unbleached sul- 
fite wood pulp. The capacity of the plant 
is expected to be 60 tons per day. 

Imports of wood pulp through Santos 
in 1945 rose to 51,758 short tons, com- 
pared with 43,447 tons in 1944. Of the 
1945 total, 32,777 tons came from Swe- 
den, and 18,276 tons from the United 
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States. Canada and Argentina ap. 
counted for the remainder. The jp. 
crease in imports of wood pulp in 1945 
is attributed chiefly to the resumption 
of trade with Sweden. 


SALE OF NEWSPRINT BY FINLAND 


Finnish newsprint has been purchased 
recently by an Indian representative, ac. 
cording to the Finnish press. The buyer, 
who was successful in obtaining 30,009 
tons of newsprint from the United States 
and Canada, visited Finland with the 
hope of negotiating for sufficient quan. 
tities to satisfy total Indian requirements 
of 50,000 tons. 

The representative stated that in the 
future India would become a large pur- 
chaser of newsprint and that it would 
be advisable for Finland to establish con- 
tact in this respect. 


DECREASED IMPORTS, FINLAND 


The value of Iceland’s imports of 
paper, cardboard, and similar products 
fell off sharply in 1945 to $584,404, com- 
pared with $1,444,153 in 1944. 


SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


No serious shortage in newsprint, 
writing, and other printing paper, or in 
wrapping paper was experienced in New 
Zealand during the war, except in 1943 
and 1944. In those years shipping diffi- 
culties delayed expected receipts and se- 
vere rationing became necessary, reports 
the British press. The local production 
of board is currently far below demand, 
and action to obtain supplies from 
abroad has been rather ineffective. 
Local production of kraft, however, is 
increasing, thus reducing import re- 
quirements. 

Although difficulties still exist in the 
procurement of tissues, fruit wrappings, 
and other light papers, merchants and 
industrialists have suffered no undue 
shortages. Offers of boards and papers 
from Canada, the United Kingdom, and 
Scandinavia, are, in present circum- 
stances of world shortage, regarded as 
satisfactory. New Zealand authorities 
have a distinct tendency to return to 
Great Britain and Sweden as their chief 
sources of supply of writing paper, 
parchment, and board. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Crude-oil production in Bolivia during 
the first 3 months of 1946 amounted to 
86,799 barrels. . Output according to 


fields was: Camiri, 30,010 barrels; Ber- 
mejo, 29,257 barrels; and Sanandita, 21,- 
production 


532 barrels. At Camiri 
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dropped from 11,091 barrels in February 
to 7,022 barrels in March; whereas at 
ganandita output rose from 6,733 to 
12,649 parrels. 

During March 1946, output of refined 
products at Sanandita amounted to 
9,319 barrels, and at Camiri to 2,547 bar- 
yels. For the first 3 months of 1946, out- 
put at the two refineries amounted to 
95,177 barrels and 24,954 barrels, respec- 
tively. 

Exports of crude oil from Bermejo to 
Argentina amounted to 27,071 barrels in 
the first quarter of 1946. Exports of 
fuel oil from Sanandita to Argentina 
totaled 4,637 barrels in the same period. 


DRILLING OPERATIONS, BOLIVIA 


YPFB, the Bolivian petroleum entity, 
has made plans to start drilling soon in 
the Guariri and Mandiapecua areas. It 
is expected that a depth of 800 meters 
will have been reached at Guariri by the 
end of this year, and a depth of 1,500 
meters at Mandiapecua by June 1947. 

If good results are obtained at these 
locations, developments at Camatindi, 


where there is reported a proved reserve . 


of 3,500,000 barrels of Sanandita-type, 
40 A. P. I., crude petroleum, will not be 
undertaken. If these areas prove unsuit- 
able, however, 15 wells will be drilled at 
Camatindi. Two wells at Camatindi are 
now plugged. 

The oil output from the field chosen 
for exploitation will be piped to Camiri, 
and from there to the northern terminal 
of the pipe line now under construction 
between Camiri and Tin Tin. 


Ort DEPOSITS, BULGARIA 


A drilling unit capable of reaching a 
depth of 5,200 feet will be purchased 
from Sweden for use in the Provadia dis- 
trict of Bulgaria, according to a Sofia 
broadcast cited in the foreign press. It 
was also stated that investigations have 
indicated the probable existence of oil 
deposits in the Eastern Star Planina 
region of Bulgaria. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


Total output of crude oil and natural 
gasoline in Alberta, Canada, during May 
amounted to 598,018 barrels, a decline of 
14 percent from the May 1945 output of 
695,454 barrels. Natural gasoline in- 
cluded in these figures amounted to 
34.212 barrels in May 1946 and 28,938 
barrels in May 1945. 

Natural-gas output from 397 wells in 
Alberta, 302 of which were in Turner 
Valley, amounted to 3,735,417,000 cubic 
feet, a decline of about 4 percent from 
the 3,903,171,000 cubic feet produced in 
May 1945. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in 
storage in Alberta on June 1, 1946, 
amounted to 500,426 barrels, compared 
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with 450,799 barrels on June 1, 1945. 
Refined petroleum stocks in storage on 
May 1, 1946, totaled 1,604,330 barrels, as 
compared with 1,707,713 barrels on May 
1, 1945. 

Oil consumption in Canada during 
1945 amounted to 57,395,000 barrels, 
compared with 54,732,000 barrels in 1944, 
according to figures of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A sharp decline in 
use of aviation gasoline was more than 
offset by increased consumption of other 
major products. 

The 1945 figure includes: Aviation gas- 
oline, 1,563,000 barrels; other gasoline, 
27,958,000; tractor distillate, 1,117,000; 
kerosene, 1,310,000; light fuel oils, 8,509,- 
000; and heavy fuel oils, 16,938,000. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


Crude-oil production in Trinidad, B. 
W. I., during the first 3 months of 1946 
amounted to 4,988,659 barrels, a decline 
of 5 percent from the 5,267,733 barrels 
produced in the first 3 months of 1945. 
Exports of all petroleum products during 
the 1946 quarter totaled 4,963,379 barrels. 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Ecuador’s crude-oil production in the 
second quarter of 1946 amounted to 
583,899 barrels, a decline of 10 percent 
from the 652,183 barrels produced in the 
second quarter of 1945. Output in the 
first quarter of 1946 was 580,460 barrels. 

In the second quarter of 1946, 571,- 
089,000 cubic feet of natural gas yielded 
a net of 10,452 barrels of gasoline. 

Exports of crude petroleum from 
Ecuador during the first 6 months of 
1946 amounted to 46,733 metric tons, 
compared with 125,956 metric tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1945. 


CruvDE-O1L Output, Ecypt 


The great increase in Egypt’s crude-oil 
output during war years is shown by the 
following production figures: 

Metric tons 
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At the ratio of 7 barrels per metric ton, 
production both in 1944 and 1945 was in 
excess of 9,400,000 barrels. 


OIL PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, MEXICO 


Production of crude oil in Mexico’s 
three northern fields during June 1946 
was as follows: Poza Rica, 2,219,956 bar- 
rels; Naranjos, 673,170 barrels; Panuco, 
826,137 barrels; or a total of 3,719,263 
barrels. Tota] output in May was 3,673,- 
037 barrels. 
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Stocks in the fields and at the termi- 
nals in the northern zone totaled 3,094,- 
616 barrels on June 30, compared with 
3,160,824 barrels on May 30. The June 30 
stocks consisted of 1,322,133 barrels in the 
Poza Rica field, 567,832 barrels in the 
Naranjos field, and 1,204,651 barrels in 
the Panuco field. 


PERUVIAN PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND 
EXPORTS 


Crude-oil production in Peru during 
April 1946 totaled 1,006,388 barrels; and 
natural-gasoline output 90,984 barrels. 
Totals for the period, January-April 
1946, were 4,182,72¢ barrels and 369,647 
barrels, respectively. 

April imports consisted of 5,643 bar- 
rels of lubricating oils and greases, 1,372 
barrels of paraffin, and 244 barrels of 
other petroleum products. For the first 
4 months of 1946 imports of petroleum 
products totaled 57,495 barrels. 

Exports of petroleum products from 
Peru totaled 775,570 barrels in April. 
These exports included: Crude oil, 252,- 
809 barrels; gasoline, 264,003; aviation 
gasoline, 14,242; kerosene, 62,024; Diesel 
oil, 34,955; bunker “C,” 141,159; and 
other petroleum products, 6,378 barrels. 


Many SERVICE STATIONS To BE 
CONSTRUCTED IN PERU 


Construction of a chain of modern 
filling stations throughout Peru is 
planned by the country’s largest dis- 
tributor of petroleum products. A traffic 
survey is being made to determine the 
most favorable sites in Lima and its 
suburbs, and in Callao, and in 38 cities 
and towns on the coast and in the 
Sierra. 

Land has been purchased in Lima for 
a model service station, and bids for its 
construction are now being called for. 
This will be the only station operated by 
the company itself, inasmuch as the 
policy will be to lease the proposed filling 
station to competent operators, who will 
hire the attendants and maintain up- 
keep. Many stations are to have res- 
taurants or sandwich shops. 


Railway 
Equipment 


RESTORATION OF RAILROAD CAPACITY 
IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The mileage of the Government- 
owned railways in the Netherlands was 
about 2,200 before the war. Half of the 
mileage was double tracked, and more 
than 400 miles were electrified. 

During the war the electrified lines 
lost all but 80 miles of the overhead wir- 
ing, and 320 miles were rendered almost 
completely useless by the destruction or 
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removal to Germany of stores and equip- 
ment. More than 81.8 percent of the 
electrified rolling stock also was lost and 
46 of the 75 rectifying stations were 
completely looted. 

By December 1945 about 25 percent 
of the prewar railroad capacity was re- 
stored. The aggregate length of track 
in the Netherlands as of January 1946 
was about 1,146 miles of single track, 
669 miles of double track, and about 70 
miles of electrified track. 


Shipbuilding 


ee 
BARGE TONNAGE, NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands had 2,700,000 tons of 
barges available as of February 1946, 
compared with 4,400,000 tons available 
in May 1946. Repaired barges are ex- 
pected to bring total tonnage to an es- 
timated 3,400,000 as of August 1946. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagscar’s 1945 imports of per- 
fumery containing alcohol totaled 13,990 
kilograms, net, of which 13,429 kilograms 
came from France. Imports of other 
types of perfumery totaled 45,553 kilo- 
grams, mostly from England and France, 
with the United States supplying about 
3,400 kilograms. 

In 1945 imports of toilet soap into 
Madagascar totaled 46,811 kilograms. 
Most of this type of soap was obtained 
from South Africa. The United States 
supplied 1,923 kilograms. Imports of 
ordinary soap during 1945 amounted to 
slightly more than 95,150 kilograms, the 
chief supplier being South Africa. 


PERFUMERY Exporrs, U. K. 


The value of Great Britain’s exports of 
perfumery soared to £1,509,602 during 
the first 5 months of 1946, as compared 
with only £482,484 in the corresponding 
period in 1938, reports the British press. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of oil of guaiac wood 
from Paraguay to the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1946 amounted to 
2,040 kilograms valued at $9,837, as com- 
pared with 5,060 kilograms valued at 
$24,880 in the corresponding period in 
1945. 

Declared exports of petitgrain oil 
from Paraguay to the United States de- 
creased in volume, but not value. Such 
exports amounted to 51,740 kilograms 
during the first half of 1946, compared 
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Edward R. Killam (“United States’ 
Wartime Exports of Brushes”).—Born 
in Manchester, Mass. Attended North- 
eastern University at Boston. Employed 
by the Federal Government since July 
1940. Entered the Specialties Unit of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce July 1942. Publications: 
Statistical handbooks on Plumbing and 
Heating, Pottery and Glassware, House- 
hold Furniture, and coauthor of statis- 
tical handbook on Containers. Author 
of article entitled ‘““Brushes in the Post- 
war Period.” 

Alice J. Mullen (“South Africa’s cit- 
rus-Fruit Trade Recovering”) .—Born in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Attended public and 
private schools and the Peirce School of 
Business in Philadelphia, and was regis- 
trar in Neff College. Later associated in 
an administrative capacity with the 
American International Shipbuilding 
Corporation. Entering the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington in 1923, she filled various 
posts in the Lumber Division, the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
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and the Forest Products Unit. Since 
March 1942, Business Assistant in what 
is now the Industry Analysis Staff. 


Howard R. Tolley (“World Food Sup. 
plies in an Expanding Economy”) — 
Born on a farm in Howard County, Ip. 
diana, Mr. Tolley was associated with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
from 1915 up to May 1946 except for 5 
years as Director of the Giannini Foun. 
dation at the University of California jp 
Berkeley. After 1938 he was Chief of the 
Department’s Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. In 1943 he was adviser tg 
the U. S. delegation to the United Na. 
tions Conference on Food and Agricy)- 
ture at Hot Springs, Va. He was the 
United States member of the Interim 
Commission which prepared for creg- 
tion of the permanent food organization 
at Quebec, Canada, in October 1945. At 
Quebec he was elected vice-chairman of 
the executive committee of the newly 
created Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. In May of 
this year Mr. Tolley resigned as Chief of 
the BAE to become Chief Economist and 
Director of the Division of Economics 
and Marketing in the FAO. In pursuing 
the twin objectives of better living for 
rural people and more and better food 
for consumers everywhere, Mr. Tolley 
as an Official of FAO is dealing with 
many major economic questions. Mr, 
Tolley’s home is in Alexandria, Va. 





with 67,667 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period in 1945. The value of these 
exports rose, however, from $220,143 in 
the 6-month period ended June 1945 to 
$297,688 in the corresponding period of 
1946, owing to the increase in prices. 


Special Products 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CUBA 


Cement production by a Cuban mill in- 
creased to 698,000 barrels in the first 
6 months of 1946, compared with 530,- 
000 barrels in the corresponding period 
of 1945. Imports of cement, however, 
dropped to 174,000 barrels from 213,000 
barrels. 

Supplies were not sufficient to meet 
full demand, and the domestic producer 
considered erecting a fifth kiln. How- 
ever, the necessary equipment was re- 
ported unavailable, precluding expan- 
sion of production for the time being. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


A factory in Berlin, Germany, for- 
merly producing signal flares, is manu- 
facturing 30,000 books of matches daily, 
says a foreign chemical publication. It 
expects to triple its output shortly. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products| 


CIGARETTE IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Recent reports from the U. S. Legation 
at Cairo, Egypt, state that there is no 
confirmation of the rumor that the 
Egyptian Government plans to prohibit 
all imports of cigarettes. Import licenses 








have already been issued in 1946, and , 


approval has been granted for additional 
licenses not yet issued. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


The 1944—45 tobacco crop in the Union 
of South Africa is estimated at 31,840,- 
000 pounds, according to the latest re- 
ports. Of this total, approximately 
16,577,600 pounds are air-cured; 13,140,- 
000 pounds are flue-cured; and 700,000 
pounds are Turkish-type tobacco. The 
1944-45 crop represents a considerable 
increase over the 1943-44 crop of 24, 
056,613 pounds, but the output is still 
inadequate to meet domestic demands. 

Imports in 1944: totaled 11,113,172 
pounds, most of which came from South- 
ern Rhodesia; smaller quantities origi- 
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nated in Northern Rhodesia, the United 

states, Nyasaland, and Swaziland. 
Prices of leaf tobacco in South Africa 

during 1945 were higher than in 1944. 








(Continued from p. 23) 


the exportations referred to, and to 
issue such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out provisions 
of the act, through such department or 
office as he may designate. The author- 
ity granted him will terminate December 
31, 1948, or upon any prior date which 
the Congress or the President may de- 
termine. The President, or department 
or office designated to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, is required to render an 
annual report to the Philippine Congress. 

Provisions of the export-control law 
will be available for enforcement of the 
agreements recently entered into by the 
United States and Philippine Govern- 
ments for the purchase of copra, coconut 
oil, and abaca from the Philippines. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 
31, 1946, for references to the copra and 
abaca agreements.) 


Sierra Leone 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tariff Revised.—The Customs Tariff 
(Amendment) Order in Council, 1946, 
published in the Sierra Leone Royal 
Gazette on May 14, provided for a num- 
ber of amendments to the First and 
Second Schedules of the Customs Tariff, 
effective from May 1. The following 
changes were made in the First Sched- 
ule: (a) the provision relating to the 
surtaxes of 15 percent and 25 percent, 
which were imposed on December 15, 
1939, is deleted; (b) the duties were in- 
creased for numerous products, includ- 
ing alcoholic beverages, cotton piece 
goods (grey and printed), matches, il- 
luminating oil, motor spirit, artificial 
silk piece goods, unmanufactured and 
manufactured tobacco; (c) the alterna- 
tive ad valorem duties specified for ar- 
ticles of apparel, boots, shoes and slip- 
pers; handkerchiefs; hosiery; gramo- 
Phones and records; umbrellas and 
parasols; and woolen piece goods are 
raised from 16 to 1624 percent in respect 
preferential rates and from 32 to 33% 
percent or from 48 to 50 percent in re- 
spect to general rates. 

Other changes affecting the First 
Schedule are the deletion of bicycles and 
frames, cotton madras handkerchiefs, 
dried currants, and nearly all medicines 
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and drugs. Item No. 38 (a) was amended 
to read “Cordage other than cotton,” and 
the following items were added to item 
No. 40, cotton manufactures: ‘“(b)-cord- 
ages per 100 pounds, free (preferential) , 
8s. (general); (c) interlock fabric per 
pound, bleached and unbleached 2d. 
(preferential), 4d. (general); and dyed, 
3d. (preferential) ; 6d. (general). 

By terms of the same order cinemato- 
graph films (other than _ industrial) 
formerly free are now dutiable, per 100 
feet, at 6d. (preferential) and ls. 
(general). 

The following items have been added 
to the list of exemptions in the Second 
Schedule which contains products ex- 
empted from duty: “3C. Articles im- 
ported by the British Council which the 
Comptroller of Customs is satisfied are 
for the use of the British Council, or for 
the benefit of the community or for 
presentation to local societies, but not 
including articles for resale or for the 
personal use of members of the said 
Council,” and “29A. Medicines and drugs 
included in the British Pharmacopoeia 


. or the British Pharmaceutical Codex and 


such other medical preparations, drugs, 
and surgical dressings as may be ac- 
cepted by the Comptroller of Customs.” 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Further Relaxation in Import Con- 
trols —The Union has made another step 
toward liquidation of the requirement of 
import permits with respect to exporting 
countries other than the United States 
and those of the British Commonwealth, 
the latter having been exempted from 
the requirement in September 1945. 

Government Notice No. 1481, of July 12, 
1946, removes additional commodities 
from the requirement of import certifi- 
cation, among them leather, (excluding 
pigskin and casehides) and sisal and 
manila fiber and their manufactures. 
It was also declared that certificates of 
essentiality are still required with re- 
spect to the following commodities allo- 
cated to the Union by the United King- 
dom: Cotton goods (piece goods, yarns, 
threads), woolen and worsted piece goods 
and yarns. These are the only textiles 
for which certificates of essentiality are 
still required. 

Neither import permits nor certificates 
of essentiality are required for any im- 
ports from the United States, although 
certain commodities are still under ex- 
port license control by this country. 

Petroleum Exempt from Merchandise 
Marks Act.—Government Notice No. 936 
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exempts all petroleum products from the 
provisions of Sections 8 and 9 of the 
Merchandise Marks Act of 1941. Sec- 
tions 8 and 9, which were suspended on 
September 15, 1941, and which will be 
activated on September 1, 1946, for op- 
eration through August 31, 1948, pro- 
vide that if a product of foreign origin 
bears a name or trademark, the product 
must be conspicuously identified as 
having been produced in a particular 
foreign country. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Industrial and Pressed Tallow: Export 
Quotas for 1946 Authorized.—A quota of 
1,300 tons of pressed and industrial tal- 
low to be exported from Uruguay in 1846 
was authorized by a decree of July 20, 
1946, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 27, 1946. 

Edible Tallow and Fats: Export Quota 
for 1946 Established.—A quota of 2,000 
tons of edible tallow and fats to be ex- 
ported from Uruguay in 1946 was au- 
thorized by a decree of July 17, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of July 
27, 1946. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Modus Vivendi with Haiti 
Continued.—The commercial modus vi- 
vendi of July 10, 1943, between Haiti 
and Venezuela has been continued for 1 
year from July 15, 1946, by an exchange 
of notes between the Chargé d’Affaires 
of Haiti and the Venezuelan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. This is a routine ex- 
tension of the exchange of notes dated 
May 29, and July 10, 1943, by which each 
of the signatory Governments accorded 
reciprocal most-favored customs treat- 
ment to products originating in the ter- 
ritory of the other. 





Rationalization Scheme for 
Czechoslovak Textile Industries 

A rationalization scheme has been 
effected to increase operating efficiency 
in the Czechoslovak textile industries. 
It involves the shutting down of un- 
economic concerns and_ transferring 
others to districts from which they ob- 
tain their raw materials. 

Approximately 600 textile and 240 ap- 
parel firms of small and medium size 
have been closed down in Czechoslo- 
vakia since the initiation of this plan, 
states the foreign. press. 
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Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product frst 
publica- 
; tion 
1946 
La Lectura_-_- To identify book and | Aug.6 
magazine store 
Kelton 27—Clocks, watches, Do. 
chronometers, etc. 
Raphael___- 6—Toilet preparations. Aug.7 
Asea_--- 21—Electric motors, ma- | Aug. 8 


chines, generators, etc. 





Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial. Opposition must be filed within 
30 days from date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1946 
Glin Shoes, boots, and leather | Aug. 8 
| goods. 
Frigur | Groceries and foodstuffs; | Aug. 7 
Frigorifico In-| animal, agricultural, 
dustrial del | and dairy products. 
Uruguay. j 
Medalist. | Optical and photo- Do 
| graphic meterial and 
| instruments. 
VD.. Tobaceo, cigars, ciga- Do 
rettes 
Rinofedrina Wan- | Drugstore and chemical | Aug. 8 
der. products. 
Yodoparent do Do. 
Pyrgasol do Aug. 9 
Artesano a Groceries and foodstuffs.| Aug. 8 
E] Semaforo | do Do. 
Novit | Drugstore and chemical Do. 
| products 
Marquise | Shoes, boots, and leather Do. 
| goods 
Silher | Hardware and bazar! Aug. 7 
goods; electric mate- 
rial and equipment 
Dolvan Drugstore and chemical | Aug. 9 
products 
Fon-O-Falt Building material | Do. 
Marigold Textiles, drygoods, Do. 
ready-to-wears, etc 
Scandalli | Musical instruments | Aug. 12 
and equipment 
Poseidon .____- Stationery, books, print-| Aug. 8 
ed material 
Cabalgata_. a Do. 
- ae ...| Textiles, drygoods, ready- | Aug. 9 
Handkerchiefs to-wears, etc. 
Personales-_-_____- Groceries and foodstuffs Do. 
Rustines__- Transport in general De. 
James._- ‘ “wes Aug. 12 
Weidenhoff. ___- Transport in general; Do. 
electric material and 
equipment. 
Logan... Hardware and bazar Do. 
goods; agricultural and 
| _ industrial machinery. 
Jacuzzi... ..- .| Agricultural and indus- Do. 
trial machinery. 
Novaroma. .. Groceries and foodstuffs; Do. 


drugstore and chemi- 
cal products. 





Santa Lucia & Pal- | Furniture, upholstery, | Aug. 6 
ermo. carpets, oilcloth, lino- 
leum, carpentry. 
Orrefors Sweden....| Hardware and bazar) Aug. 12 
goods. 
Brazil—Notice of applications for 


registration of the following trade-marks 
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was published in the Diario Oficial. 


"rade-Mark Applications 


Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Duly... 
Se verly we 
Aurora 
7... 


Guanidivacin_- 


Vacicuanidin _. 
Cresopirine 
Printer 
Printer 
Ottolin 

Astral 

Pacolol 
Biodent 
Inbradent 


Mercurio 
Oleoceroso 


Stegalgin 


Dermocyl 
Tuin 
Just You 


Dash 
taincoat 


Complevite _- 
Pregnavite 
Befortiss _- 
Fertilol 
Bradford 
Tonalt. 


Ascorvitase 


Arco... 


Epidermol-- 


Shake-Hands- 


16--Goods manufactur 
ed of mineral sub- 
stances used for con- 
struction or decora 
tion. Other prod- 
ucts used for constrne- 
tion or decoration 
(including wall 
paper). 

1—Chemical substances 
used in manufactured 
products, industries, 
analyses, research, 


Photography, and as 
anticorrosives. 
i—Hosiery - 
3— Footwear__-- 
41—Dried fruit 
25—Linen, hemp and 


jute yarn thread. 
3—Chemical substances 
and other prepara- 
tions for use in med- 
icine and in pharma- 
cy. Vaccines and 
biocultures for use in 


medicine and in phar- 


macy. 
_— .do 
do 


36—Leather belts, etc__- 


-an . ° 
28—Silk (natural or arti- 
ficial) yarn or thread. 
2—Preparations and 
paints for leather. 
2—C hemical substances, 
etc. 
10—Artificial teeth _. 
a 


31—Belting 


3—Chemical] substances 


and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vac- 
cines and biocultures 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy 


3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation 

5—Metals, 
worked. 

48—Perfumes and scent- 
ed soaps. Prepara- 
tions for cleaning and 
conservation of teeth 
and hair, and brushes. 
Combsand other toilet 
articles not specified. 

do 

36—Outer wearing ap- 
parel (clothing, shoes, 
hats, knit goods, stock- 
ings and unspecified) 

3—A pharmaceutical 
preparation 


do 


partially 


do 
3—Wheat oil. 
23—Textiles 
3—A pharmaceutical 
product. 


3—C hemical substances 


and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vac- 
cines and biocultures 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. 


36—Outer wearing ap- 


parel (clothing, shoes, 
hats, knit goods, stock- 
ings and unspecified). 


48—Perfumes and scent- 


ed soaps. Prepara- 
tions for cleaning and 
conservation of teeth 
and hair, and brushes. 
Combs and other toilet 
articles not specified. 


do. 


July 


Do, 
Do. 


Do, 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 


July 


Do. 


t 


tS) 


Do. 
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ere 


Date of 
Publica. 
tion 


Trade-mark Commodity 


Colonial i6—Aluminum in pow. | 
der and construction 
materials | 


1—Paints, varnishes, ete| py 


Lucy 41—Candies and confee- Do. 
tionery J 
Tricalcina 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do 


aration 
Floreine.. 3—A pharmaceutical Do 
product 7 
A pharmaceutical Do 
prepal ation 


Biophorine Girard. 3 


Metacyline 3—Chemical substances Do 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy. 
Sulfoidone do-. Do 
Frugeolines S—A pharmaceutical Do 
preparation 
Der movaccin de Do 
Borosodine.. do Do 
Cryptargol do Do 
Cryogenine - = Do 
Valerianol do- Do 
Blenol 3—Chemical substances Do 
and other preparations 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in 
pharmacy 
Di-Solvente 3— pharmaceutical Do. 
product 
Kolatol do Do 
Detefite 2— Insecticide Do 
Hexyclan do Do. 
Eyer 3—Chemical substances | Do, 
and other preparations | 
for use in medicine and 
in pharmacy. Vaccines 
and biocultures for use 
in medicine and in | 
pharmacy 
48—Perfumes and scent- 
ed soaps Prepara- | 
tions for cleaning and 
conservation of teeth 
and hair, and brushes. 
Combs and other toilet | 
articles not specified. | 
Fergo 40—Wooden and metal Do. 
furniture upholstered 
or not (except for office 
and technical uses), 
Mattresses, pillows, 
covers and quilts for 
beds and furniture. 
17—Offices supplies and 
equipment of all kinds 
(except paper 
Panvitan_-_.. 41—Veterinary food- Do, 
stuffs. 
Multivitan do Do 
Insuflax.__. 10—Instruments, appa- Do 
ratus and appliances, 
medicinal, surgical, 
veterinary fer cura- 
tive purposes or in 
relation to the health 
of man or animals. 
Motor... 11—Can openers, etc....| Do. 
Jewel : 37— Pants, shirts, under- Do 
wear 
(303 . . 11—Hard ware Do. 
Saratoga.-- 36—Outer Wearing ap- Do. 
parel (clothing, shoes, 
hats, knit goods, stock- 
ings and unspecified). 
Cargo..............| 36—Hosiery | Do. 
C C C Continental_| 41—42—43—71—11— and Do. 
16—Insignia 
Tarzan 36—U nderwear . Do. 
36 and 37—Title of es- Do 


tablishment 

Instruments, appa- Do. 
ratus and appliances, 
medicinal, surgical, 
veterinary for cura- | 
tive purposes or in } 
relation to the health 
of man or animals. 


Zenith 10 


Excelsior 16— Wall papers ; Do 

Eletra ; 8—Radios Do, 

Rod 11—Foundry products Do. 

Oxiurol . 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
preparation 

Glomoferren - -- do --| Do. 

Rhinoxin_.-........|.....do- codon ae 








Panama.—The ‘following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
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A JOURNAL 


noted. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from the date of publication: 
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Date of E 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- J 
tion 4 
i 
ee seamen wa q 
list 1946 4 
. Nail polish, nail-polish | July 15 a 
Miraglo remover, oni re- 
mover, and cuticle oil. ; ‘ints a nw tna ie 
Duff Gordon. Cognac and wines... Do. (Developments communicated to Ex- rade names or other marks indicating man- 
E (in circle)- Oils, greases, and gaso- Do. porters’ Service Section up to Monday ufacture or processing either in Germany or a 
sientall bevelaces D Sept. 2. 1946) ‘ Japan, or by persons on the Proclaimed List i 
Osborne. - hear. Sinaeer. Obe. " ept. <, of Blocked Nationals. Such commodities y 
Tannoy an rd ee Do. The Office of International Trade, De- may be exported under general license, when 4 
perce Mags ‘ag i applicable, as though not bearing such 4 
dastieg peg partment of Commerce has issued the marks 4 
op f appare 8, - ‘ ° ‘4 
measuring apparatus, following Current Export Bulletin: The sections of Comprehensive Export a 
“ae Schedule No. 21 (p. 23), part I, title A, item a 
Tote Alcoholic beverages Do. = ; : . ‘ : eo 
Yoruane. ea Go > No. 359—Current Export Bulletin No. 3, paragraph c, and page 70, part 17) listing =.) 
Maria Duff Gor- 359. August 27, 1946 these restrictions are rescinded. 
don & Co. , F : 
Pinta (Duff Gor- do Do. I. Articles and Materials Bearing Certain II. Revisions in the Positive List 
Ra fa Fountain pens, auto-| Do. Foreign Trade-Marks, Trade Names, Etc. Additions. Effective September 4, 1946, 
sod pencils, and The Office of International Trade an- the following commodities are added to the 
Fino Quinta Wines. —" vinegar Do. nounces that, effective immediately, the Positive List of Commodities requiring in- 
etc special restrictions are lifted on the exporta- dividual license for export. (See Compre- 
Coquinero . do. Do. tion of commodities bearing trade-marks, hensive Export Schedule No. 21.) 
Pectina-Agar En Medicinal malt food July 18. 
Dextro Malto : 
Wearever fountain pens, auto- 0. i 
matic pencils and re- , | ie nal 
lated parts. Dept. of Processt ode and | Value limits 
Veto. — Ly powder de-| Do. ( ——_ Commodity Unit related ‘coatmedity country group 
odorants, } ocne J anuaaersainnnicaionnebiseabiidengion 
URSA Articles of gold, silver, | Aug. 9 B No. onep 2 | 
copper, and other sas Fis 
metal SER Sera EE oe aoe sais iets BERESS UF tae 
ing & Grondahl Articles of porcelain, Do, | 
_ china, terracotte, ete. i DR ee a he rluabal 5 TEES CHEM ik sm ounenion _ 100 _ 2 
for household use. 788600 | Wheel tractors, new, 4 plow and over__.--| Unit....--.....-....] CONS _----.-----..- None | None 
(3 towers) B & G, | Articles of porcelain, Do. goa eno ee ee | eee ¢) 0) & eee 1 | 1 
Kjobenhavn, B china, terracotte, ete. S0ase0 | GOrtne Geil. ..6.5 562202006. 6ce~s ss SS a ees «=| GERM Bin aanstest. 1 | 1 
&G. for household use. BRA See MEY ERIS. ORR ie Os oi seconues 1 | 1 
Aalborg (picture of | Cement Do. 820600 | Naphthalene balls and flakes. _..........-]-.--.d0_....--.----.-- bi fl Seine ea 100 25 
lion with shield 
Portland Cement 
Fabrick A. 8. : . 3 
Ointment Manzan | Ointment for treatment | Do. Shipments of any of the above commodities plow and over, Schedule B No. 788600. Cur 
Brand. of hemorrhoids. removed from general license which were on rent Export Bulletin No. 355, Subject II is 
Carlitos Industria Foorwear, especially for Do. 


Argentina. 


children 








South Africa’s 
Citrus-Fruit Trade 
Recovering 


(Continued from p. 9) 


sold on the domestic market 
totaled 7,152,000 pockets; 
7,311,000 pockets; in 


in 1941 
in 1942, 
1943, 9,111,000 


pockets; and in 1944, almost 10,000,000 
pockets—about four times the amount 
sold in the Union during any prewar 
year. (The Board had no control over 
the sale of citrus fruit in the Union in 
1940 and therefore was unable to furnish 
statistics for that year.) 

With the return of a normal export 
market, home sales may fall off somewhat 
because domestic prices must rise in 
order to make it profitable to keep the 
fruit in the country. 


Recent Exports 


Despite the fact that crops were se- 
riously affected by drought in some parts 
of South Africa, the citrus year which 


dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the effec- 
tive date of change may be exported under 
the previous general license provisions. 


III. Extension of Limited Production License 
(LPL) for New Wheel Tractors 


Effective immediately, the Limited Pro- 
duction License procedure, announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 355 (see ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY August 17, 1946), Subject 
II, dated August 8, 1946, for the exportation 
of new track-laying and wheel tractors is 
extended to include new wheel tractors, 4 


amended accordingly. 


Price Control 


No. 37—Revised Maximum Export Price Reg- 
ulation 


As of August 23, 1946 The Office of Price 
Administration issued the Third Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation, which is 
a redesignation of the Second Revised Maxi- 
mum Export Price Regulation. A statement 
of the considerations involved in the issuance 
of this regulation has been issued simul- 
taneously. 





closed on November 30, 1945, was con- 
sidered, on the whole, to be successful. 
Production, as estimated by the Citrus 
Control Board, was 5,250,000 cases, of 
which 2,750,000 were exported, prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom, with 
small quantities going to Sweden and 
North Africa. Oranges accounted for 
85 percent of production; grapefruit, 12 
percent; and “other,” of which lemons 
were the chief item, 3 percent. 

Although the 1945 crop (5,250,000 
cases) was much smaller than the 7,641,- 
770 cases produced in 1944, exports were 
higher, amounting to about 2,750,000 
cases, as compared with only 981,851 
cases exported in 1944. 

Table 3 shows exports of citrus fruit 
from the Union of South Africa in the 


years 1940-44, as supplied by the Citrus 
Control Board, and estimates for 1945 
and 1946. 


TABLE 3.—Exports of Citrus Fruit From the 
Union of South Africa, 1940-46 





Exports (standard 











| 
. | 
Year | cases) 
| SSR Scere vee .....| 3,864,083 
1941 If Sas HATE | 2,048,623 
1942 f ae 2,312,111 
1943. -| 1,247,095 
1044 | 981,851 
1945... : accnasae See 
1946 1 ar __...| 2,500,000 to 2,750,000 
| 





1 Preliminary. 


This year’s crop of citrus fruit (De- 
cember 1, 1945, to November 30, 1946) 
will not be as large as the preceding 
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crop, owing to the drought. An esti- 
mated 3,800,000 standard cases of export- 
quality fruit will be produced by the 
exporters who cultivate about 50 per- 
cent of the citrus acreage in the Union, 
plus 750,000 cases of second-grade fruit 
which is marketable but not exportable. 
Nonexporters are expected to produce 
about 500,000 cases. 

Although exporters and nonexporters 
have about the same amount of land 
planted to citrus fruit, the difference in 
production is marked. This is attributed 
to the fact that most producers of export- 
quality fruit have groves on the best 
citrus land. 

The Citrus Control Board plans to ex- 
port 2,500,000 to 2,750,000 cases of citrus 
fruit to Great Britain this year, and it is 
reported that three or four times that 
amount could be exported if the fruit 
were available. 

Beginning this season, pooling will be 
in individual warehouses and will be 
according to grade, size, and variety, 
similar to the California system. Four 
classifications of oranges, two of grape- 
fruit, and one of lemons will be pooled. 
About 200 separate pools will be main- 
tained. 

As a result of lack of planting stock 
and also of suitable citrus land, there has 
been little expansion in citrus planting 
during the past year. There are about 
5,250,000 citrus trees in the Union and, 
according to Dr. Allwright (member of 
the Citrus Control Board), it will not be 
possible to expand the industry much 
beyond 10,000,000 cases a year in the 
near future. 





World Food 
Supplies in an 
Expanding Economy 


(Continued from p. 7) 


ization have pledged themselves to work 
both individually and together for better 
diets and general levels of living for their 
populations and for more prosperity and 
stability for people living on the land. 
As they work toward that end in the next 
few years the general pattern will be like 
this: There will be more international 
trade in food products, especially in the 
staples that can be grown most efficiently 
in certain parts of the world, and can be 
transported easily and cheaply. There 
will be a far greater increase in food pro- 
duction within the less developed coun- 
tries where diet levels now are low. 
Even though this latter development 
will take place within the borders of the 
poorly fed countries, the effects will 
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Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
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with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar 





——— 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Country Unit quoted ype of exchange March Bae = joer’ 
1944 (an- 1945 (an- 1946, Rat . le ‘ : 
nual nual (month —— 17 pg Date 
i 8. cur 
‘ rency 
Argentina. Paper peso Preferential $3. 73 $3. 73 $3. 73 $3. 73 $0. 2681 July 16, 194% 
Ordinary 4. 25 4. 25 4. 23 4.25 2304 Do 
Auction 4.04 4.04 1. 04 4.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4. 03 1. (4 4.11 41. 06 2463 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled $2. 42 12.42 42.42 42. 42 0236 June 30, 1946 
Curb 51. 80 59. 96 64. 00 59. 7 0167 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 2 
Free market 19. 57 19. 50 19. 50 18. OF 0527 | July 30, 194% 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 
Chik Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 July 31, 194% 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25, 00 25, 00 0400 De 
Free market 31.85 32. 24 32. 2 $3. 34 0300 D 
“iy. 4 31.00 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 032 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 1.75 1.7 1. 746 727 | May 31, 1946 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 Ui ‘Do 
Curb 1.75 1.83 1, 83 1, S835 5450 Dy 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 66 5. 68 5. 67 67 1764 April 30, 1946 
Controlled 2 5. 62 ». 2 fi2 1779 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 July 31, 1946 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official 14. 06 13. 77 14.04 15. 04 0665 Aug. 16, 1946 
Honduras. Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 1902 Aug. 7, 1946 
Mexico Peso ‘ree 41.85 4. 86 +. 86 4. Sf 5S June 30, 1946 
Nicaragua. Cordoba Official 00 OO 5. 00 5. 00 00) July 27, 1946 
Curb 72 6. 62 52 0 ISIS “Di 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3. 11 $12 3.12 3. 12 3205 Aug. 7, 1946 
Free ? 3. 41 3. 32 2 O67 Do 
Peru Sol do 6.50 6. 50 6.50 6. 50 1538 «Aug. 8, 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 50 1000) = July 31, 1946 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1.90 1. 0 1. 90 h2t July 29, 1946 
ret 
Imports 1.90 1.90 ”) 1.40 ” Do 
Other purposes § 1,85 1. 82 1. 785 1. 78 M2 Do 
Venezuela_ Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 35 3. 35 208 Au 194¢ 
Free 3. 35 35 2085 Do 
Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946 


decree-law, published July 27, 


The selling rate in the free market, which was ri 
zeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros 
1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales 


duced to 19,53 eru- 
per dollar, as the result ofa 
imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of 


Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946 
Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 194¢ 


4 Disponibilidades propias 
5A decree of Nov 


private funds 
18, 1944, fixed basic 


buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 


6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 

8 In effect since July 25, 1944 
_ NoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
into Argentina 


central bank buying and selling rates at 1 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on 
Beginning Feb 2 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for doliars from 13.77 to 14 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, t 


i 


ind agricultural 


3.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
16, 1946, and additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 

13.77 04. On May 6, 1946, an 
the effective selling rate 


causing an increase in 


machinery imported from the United States 





spread all over the earth. As we have al- 
ready seen, the farmers of those countries 
will need large supplies of fertilizer and 
equipment, many of which will have to 
be imported. Also they will need credit. 
Above all, there will have to be thor- 
oughgoing development of industry as 
well as agriculture. Rural poverty in 
many countries comes chiefly from the 
fact that too many people are crowded 
on the land. They are so crowded that 
even with better farming methods they 
would not be able to make adequate liv- 
ings or make large contributions to the 
food supply. They are underemployed; 
human abilities stagnate. The whole 


year’s work on many a farm in the un- 
derdeveloped countries could be done in 


a few days by one man with modern 
equipment and practices. 

There is one way out of this situation. 
It is opening up opportunities in other 
lines than farming for the bulk of the 
population. There is a great potential 
market for goods and services besides 
food. If large numbers of people leave 
the land to take advantage of the new 
opportunity, those remaining on farms 
can increase their productivity and 
prosperity manyfold. What is called for, 
therefore, is rapid, large-scale develop- 
ment of industry and trade, and of edu- 
cational and other services. The more 
highly developed countries will need to 
make large investments of both capital 
and technical skill. 
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The only alternative for these ad- 
yanced nations is to restrict their own 
high production. They made some at- 
tempts along that line in the period 
between the wars, with results that 
pleased no one and that contributed 
directly to World War II. 

of course, the feeling that develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry 
throughout the world would cut into the 
world markets of the exporting nations 
js a very natural one; but in the long 
run, allowing for the possibility of a few 
minor exceptions, the fear is not justi- 
fied by any evidence we now have. Poor 
countries can’t buy much from the 
United States and other advanced coun- 
tries because they have little to offer in 
exchange. In the prewar period, for in- 
stance, the 12,000,000 people of highly 
industrialized Canada bought more from 
the United States than did the 120,000,- 
000 people in the generally less indus- 
trialized countries south of the Rio 
Grande. Even the undernourished peo- 
ple of India import little food. They 
can’t afford it. Their average per capita 


cash income is not much above $22 a’ 


year. 

The investment of the more advanced 
countries in developing those that are 
less advanced will be immensely profit- 
able because it will greatly increase the 
productivity and purchasing power of 
millions of human beings. In addition 
to food, and to materials of agricultural 
production, the less advanced countries 
will be on the market for transportation 
and processing equipment, all kinds of 
industrial materials, and consumer 
goods to meet the needs of more pros- 
perous farm people and workers in 
trade and industry. 

Even in the advanced countries them- 
selves, large numbers of people have not 
been getting enough of the right things 
toeat. Nutritional targets in the United 
States, for example, call for sizable in- 
creases in supplies of milk and of fruits 
and vegetables. From all angles, then, 
the task of seeing to it that the world’s 
people are better fed will open up great 
hew avenues to an expanding world 
economy. 

There is just one point to watch. De- 
Spite the great human need for in- 
creased food production, the time will 
come when the present emergency food 
shortage is over, when a few major farm 
commodities no longer will be in short 
supply in relation to market demand. 
Wheat and sugar are among them. 

The World Food Survey takes note of 
this probability, and has this to say about 
it: 

On the one hand there is danger of a re- 
turn to unmarketable surpluses of certain 


agricultural commodities, resulting in a dan- 
serous break in prices * * * and heavy 
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pressure for restriction of farm output, and 
on the other, a need to expand produc- 


tion * * * in order to raise levels of* 


health and standards of living throughout 
the world. Unless positive action is taken, 
the world will move not in the direction of 
the goals, but away from them, and there 
may again be shortages like those we face in 
the present emergency, which could have 
been largely avoided if adequate interna- 
tional machinery had been available * * * 


The Immediate Problem 


Unless consumers’ needs for food can 
be meshed in with farmers’ needs for 
markets, large increases in production, 
especially in the advanced producing na- 
tions, might do more harm than good. 
Many individuals, governments, and in- 
ternational organizations have been 
thinking deeply about this problem, and 
several efforts to do something about it 
already have been set in motion. Prompt 
action is important, if the transition 
from current emergency programs to a 
comprehensive world food policy is to be 
made smoothly. 

At present, of course, the great ques- 
tion still is how to produce enough, 
rather than what to do with surpluses. 
The two international organizations car- 
rying most of the load are the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, which finances supplies for 
certain nations that still have no pur- 
chasing power, delivers food to the coun- 
tries where it is to be used, and carries 
on some rehabilitation work to help 
farmers in countries devastated by war 
get back on their feet again. The In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council 
handles allocations, to see that exporta- 
ble world supplies are divided up as fairly 
and efficiently as possible. Both are tem- 
porary organizations. UNRRA will be 
starting to close its operations soon. The 
IEFC, with a provisional termination 
date of December 31, 1947, will in any 
case not last longer than the immediate 
world food crisis. 

What then? Several permanent in- 
tergovernmental organizations — some 
already in existence, others in the 
process of being set up—will be able to 
handle many of the separate parts of a 
comprehensive world food policy. There 
is the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, designed to promote higher levels 
of nutrition and living standards and to 
better the condition of rural popula- 
tions by making studies and recommen- 
dations in the whole field of agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries, and by fostering 
international cooperation needed to 
carry them out. Better educational and 
health services will be needed to stimu- 
late industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment. Here, in addition to the work of 
FAO, the information and advice of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
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and Cultural Organization and of the 
proposed World Health Organization 
will be useful. The Economic and Social 
Council, and the International Labor 
Organization, also will have contribu- 
tions to make. 

But, as you will notice, all these 
agencies are research and advisory 
bodies, without executive power. In or- 
der to solve their problems of food and 
agriculture, as well as their other prob- 
lems, the nations of the world must not 
only consult together, but also act to- 
gether. There already is some ma- 
chinery in this field, too. The Inter- 
national Bank, for instance, can assist 
in providing part of the large invest- 
ment that will be needed for agricul- 
tural and industrial development. The 
International Monetary Fund, through 
its function of alleviating balance-of- 
payment difficulties of member coun- 
tries, should help international trade 
flow more freely. The proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization can be ex- 
pected, on the basis of present plans, to 
set up machinery for encouraging reduc- 
tion of trade barriers, for eliminating 
restrictive business practices, and for 
action in the field of commodity policy. 


Next Steps 


Will existing and proposed world ma- 
chinery be enough to carry out a com- 
prehensive policy for making use of the 
world’s great food supplies to put an 
end to the world’s widespread hunger, so 
that both shortages and surpluses of 
food can be prevented? The FAO, which 
recently has studied this problem at the 
request of the Special Meeting on Urgent 
Food Problems which met in Washington 
last May, has suggested that additional 
machinery is needed to round out a pro- 
gram of concerted world action. As a 
recent FAO report puts it, “there is a 
vitally important gap, in that no agency 
has the requisite authority and funds for 
carrying out coordinated international 
action where it is needed.” In order to 
carry out fully a food policy based on 
human needs, the report adds, a World 
Food Board with the necessary authority 
and funds is needed in addition to 
machinery already in existence or in the 
process of formation.’ 

The proposal was prepared for sub- 
mission to the FAO conference that 


‘The brief discussion of the proposed 
World Food Board, herewith presented, rep- 
resents the point of view of the author of this 
article, and not necessarily that of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY or of the Department of 
Commerce. The succeeding paragraphs are 
therefore presented for the purpose of eluci- 
dating what is proposed; their publication 
does not in any sense constitute an endorse- 
ment of the plans. 
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opened last Monday, September 2, in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The aim of the Board’s operations, as 
the report puts it, “would be to ensure 
that sufficient food is produced and dis- 
tributed to bring the consumption of all 
people up to a health standard. The 
need for additional food is so great that 
if human requirements could be trans- 
lated into economic demand, there would 
be no question of surpluses of the basic 
foods.” 

The Boarc would work along three 
major lines. First, it would attempt to 
prevent violent ups and downs in the 
prices of certain farm products that 
enter world trade. It would carry out 
these stabilizing operations by holding 
stocks of the products involved, buying 
into its stocks when the world price 
threatened to fall too low and selling 
when supplies were scarce and prices 
threatened to go out of sight. Second, 
the Board would establish a world food 
reserve adequate for any emergency that 
might arise through failure of crops in 
any large area. Third, the Board would 
arrange for disposing of unmarketable 
surpluses on special terms to countries 
where the need for them is most urgent. 

The proposed Board could be operated 
as a new international agency—or the 
constitution of FAO might be altered to 
enable it to set up the Board. In either 
event the Board should include repre- 
sentatives of other interested interna- 
tional organizations. The working rela- 
tionship between the Board and the pro- 
posed International Trade Organization 
would be particularly close because of the 
ITO’s concern with the broad field of 
commercial and commodity policy. 

The suggestions as to how the Board 
would operate are given in very general 
terms, for the proposals were not in- 
tended as a blueprint. The principle is 
the important point. 

“It is hoped,” the report says, “that 
after discussion the Conference may ex- 
press general agreement on the need 
for international executive machinery 
through which governments striving to 
promote health and prosperity for their 
own peoples can cooperate on a world 
basis in putting the necessary Measures 
into effect. 

“If the proposal is approved in princi- 
ple, it is suggested that the next step is 
to appoint a committee to work out 
the details and prepare a specific plan 
for setting up such an agency * * *. 
In view of the fact that the existing tem- 
porary international organizations con- 
cerned with food may go out of existence 
in 1947, it would be a matter of urgency 
for the committee to begin work without 
delay and it is therefore suggested that 
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its report should be completed by De- 
cember 31, 1946.” 

In any event, the place of food and 
agriculture in the whole world economy 
is now widely recognized. So long as 
people are undernourished there is room 
for development in the production and 
distribution of food. A long forward 
step was taken when the world’s food 
supplies and needs were measured. The 
next steps will involve further interna- 
tional cooperation to end the paradox of 
surpluses in one part of the world and 
hunger in another. Such steps mean an 
expanding economy. 





United States’ 
Wartime Exports 
of Brushes 


(Continued from p. 11) 


will find keen competition from foreign 
suppliers of cheaper products. 


Other Toilet Brushes 


The classification “toilet brushes other 
than tooth brushes” includes a variety of 
brushes such as shaving, shoe, clothes, 
nail, and similar types. 

A large share of United States exports 
of toilet brushes has always gone to the 
American Republics, and to Egypt, India, 
Algeria, and the Union of South Africa. 
With the war at an end, it is believed that 
European markets, especially Belgium 
and France, may regain their prewar 
prominence. 

In 1945 the six countries—Belgium, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Italy, 
and Yugoslovia—received 46,389 dozen 
brushes, valued at $137,960, or 30 percent 
of the total quantity and 28 percent of 
the dollar value exported. The Union of 
South Africa received 25,400 dozen of 
these brushes valued at $123,410 in 1945. 
This represented 16 percent of the total 
quantity and 25 percent of the dollar 
value exported. 





Inauguration of Cotton-Spinning 
Industry, Eire 


The laying of the cornerstone on May 
12 of Eire’s first cotton-spinning mill 
marked a forward step in Irish industrial 
progress. Located at Athlone, County 
Westmeath, the initial plant will com- 
prise 6,720 spindles now on order from 
the United Kingdom. The total cost of 
the factory is estimated at £120,000. 


September 7, 1946 














Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Mass., 340 Main St. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Frecp SERVICE 
(August 20, 1946) 


Albany 7, N. Y., Room 409, County 
Courthouse. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., P. O. Box 1595. 

Baltimore 1, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse, 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg, 

Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg, 

Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg 

Chattanooga 2, Tenn., 924 James Bldg 

Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. ~ 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Columbus 1, Ohio, 1037 N. High St, 

Dallas 2, Tex., Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Des Moines 9, Iowa, 518 Grand Ave. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bldg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Fargo, N. Dak., 207 Walker Bldg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford 6, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg, 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 1, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 

Manchester, N. H., 814 Elm St., Beacon 
Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex (2d 
floor) . 

New Haven 10, Conn., 152 Temple St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles 
Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y., 60th Floor, Empire 
State Bldg. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 901-905 Petro- 
leum Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 

Peoria 2, Ill., 531 First National Bank 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1612 Market St. 

Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central St. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 7th Ave. and Grant 
St. 

Portland 3, Maine, 142 High St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW. Morrison St. 

Providence 3, R. I., 631 Industrial Trust 
Bldg. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, 
801 E. Broad St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg. 

San Diego 1, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and P. O. Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
Natl. Bldg. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 

Texarkana 5, Tex., 817 Texarkana Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 
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| New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 13) 


to arrive: September 3, via New 
nat of visit: 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: % Export Agencies Corporation, 15 
Moore Street, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, Washington, 
Cleveland, and Philadelphia. 

20. Uruguay—John Herman Henderson of 
Henderson & Cia., Buenos Aires 621, Monte- 
video, is interested in department-store mer- 
chandise. Scheduled to arrive: September 7, 
via New York. Length of visit: 2 months. 
U.S. address: % McGreevy Werring & Howell, 
995 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York. 


Import Opportunities 


21, England—Calmon, Golding and Com- 
pany, Limited, 4 Carthusian Street, London, 
E. C. 1, have available for export 200,000 tons 
of best-quality bleaching powder, from 27 
percent to 34 percent chlorine. 

22, England—-Empire Traders (T. A. Ca- 
ton), Weston House, Walting Road, Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham, desire to export ex- 
clusive ladies’ lingerie to the United States. 


Export Opportunities 


23. Argentina—R. C. A. Victor Argentina, 
g. A. B. Mitre 1461, Buenos Aires, desire pur- 
chase quotations on semiautomatic compres- 
sion presses as used in the plastic molding 
industry. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

24. Argentina—José Rosenfeld (Productos 
Ural), Santander 1381, Buenos Aires desires 
purchase quotations on hydraulic and injec- 
tion presses as used in the plastic molding 
industry. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

25. Argentina—Natalio Toth, Cangallo 
3975, Buenos Aires, desires purchase quota- 
tions on semiautomatic compression presses, 
sizes 50 to 200 tons, as used in the plastic 
molding industry. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Argentina—Tutaglio Hnos. & Cia. 
(Manu-Lit), Cordoba 4712/14, Buenos Aires, 
desire purchase quotations on hydraulic 
presses aS used in the plastic molding 
industry. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

27. Belgium—Gustaaf Cole, 94, rue de la 
Station, Saint-Nicolas, Waes, desires pur- 
chase quotations on blue cotton fabric. 

28. Belgium—Etablissements Denolin, 40— 
42 Chaussée de Neerstalle, Brussels, desire 
purchase quotations on medicinal herbs and 
pharmaceutical specialties. 

29. Canada—Canex Trading Limited, 79- 
83 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Ontario, 
desire purchase quotations on piece goods, 
laces, glove fabrics, sheets and pillowcases, 
mayons, cottons, silks, tie fabrics, and knit- 
wear, 

30. England—Sewing Gear Limited, 161 
Caledonian Road, London, N 1., desire pur- 
chase quotations on sewing-machine parts 
and accessories, and machines and appliances 
used in the sewirfg-machine trade. 

81, Eire—The Association of Woollen and 
Worsted Manufacturers of Ireland, 40 South 
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Mall, Cork, desire purchase quotations on 
10,000 pounds two-fold Botany yarn, weav- 
ing twist, white or mixture. Annual re- 
quirements are estimated as 100,000 to 200,- 
000 pounds. 

32. Netherlands —Gemeente  Electrische 
Tram (Municipal Electric Tram), 69 Velper- 
weg, Arnhem, desire purchase quotations on 
40 to 50 registering coin-operated turnstiles 
for trolley busses. 

33. Peru—Compafilfa Distribuidora Filmica 
Peruana S, A., Monzon 124, Lima, desire pur- 
chase quotations on 16mm. cinema sound 
film including “shorts” either in Spanish or 
with Spanish subtitles. 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Siam—Sino-Siam Commercial Co., Ltd., 
1452-62 Songwad Road (P. O. Box 312), 
Bangkok, desire purchase quotations on a 
Diesel electric set for power station of indus- 
trial factory. Specifications are: 800-kw., 
300-volt, A. C., with transformer 3,000/440- 
volt, complete with switchboard and equip- 
ment; compressed-air starter for Diesel 
engine. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 per list for each 
country. 


Architects, Builders, Contractors and En- 
gineers—Mexico, 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Venezuela. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Materials Im- 
porters and Dealers—Brazil. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Argentina. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—India. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Im- 
porters and Dealers—Spain. 

Professional and Scientific Instruments Im- 
porters and Dealers—Sweden, Uruguay. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Sweden. 


The following lists have been prepared 
in connection with a recent survey of the 
scientific-instrument field in certain 
liberated areas. These are partial, in- 
terim lists and will be superseded by com- 
plete lists at a later date. 

Laboratory-Apparatus Dealers—Belgium. 


Optical and Photographic-Goods Import- 
ers—Greece. 


Professional and Scientific Instruments 
Dealers—Norway. 
Scientific and Professional Equipment 


Dealers—France. 
Scientific-Equipment Manufacturers and 
Dealers—Austria. 
Scientific-Equipment 
vakia, Denmark. 
Scientific-Instruments 
lands. 
Scientific-Instruments Potential Dealers— 
Poland. , 


Dealers—Czechoslo- 


Dealers—Nether- 





During the summer shipping season 
Finland expects to receive a total of 65,- 
000 tons of iron ore from Sweden. In 
exchange for the ore, Finland will supply 
Sweden with pig iron, the foreign press 
states. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. Inquiry and Refer- 
ence Section. 1946. 46 pp. Free. Basic 
information sources on foreign trade. 

Available from: Division of Printing 
and Publications, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


SOME POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
ATomic Boms. E. L. Woodward. 1946. 
30 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Available from: Oxford University 


Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
be Me 


CALLAHAN’Ss Export-Import DIGEST. 
1946. 16 pp. Price,$1. A reference book 
on how to do business abroad. 

Available from: Vincent F. Callahan, 


Editor, 1727 H Street, NW., Washington 
2. S 


SPHERES OF INFLUENCE. Sydney Mor- 
rell. 1946. 339 pp. Price, $3.50. A dis- 
cussion of world problems. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


Our WoRLD TRADE DURING THE WAR. 
1939-45. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1946. 31 pp. Price, 50 
cents. Covers outstanding developments 
throughout the whole war period, with 
particular reference to conditions sub- 
sequent to 1941. 

Available from: Foreign Commerce 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington 6, D. C. 





An automatic coal bunker under con- 
struction in the central yards of the 
railroad station at Concepcion, Chile, is 
to have two automatic coal stokers that 
can recoal an engine’s fuel bins in less 
than 2 minutes. The building will be of 
reinforced concrete, and the bunker, with 
a capacity of 15,000 tons of coal, is to be 
120 meters long, 18 meters wide, and 10 
meters high. The project will cost about 
$96,775 (U. S. currency). 








AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, ae 
American Bureau of Shippi 
New York, N. Y. 


J. E. SLATER, Vice Chairman 
American Export Lines, Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 

F. A. BAILEY, Vice Chairman 
Matson Navigation Company 
San Francisco, Calif, 
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Gra 
THEODORE. "BRENT 
ee anes Co. 


Cc. BR 
Federal shipbuilding & Dry Dock Ce, 
GEORGE W. CODRINGTON 
ed Motors =P. 
THOS. W. DRENN a? 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 
Maryland Dry Dock Company 
ROBERT E. FRIEND 
Nordberg Manufacturing Ce. 
JOHN F. GEHAN 
American Export Lines 
ENRY F. GRADY 
American President Lines 
ROBERT W. GROVE 
Strachan Shipping Company 
J, J, HALLORAN 
C. H. Sprague & Son Cea, 
BASIL HARRIS 
United States 
A. B. HOME 
sa ag ay Steel Mo. 
B. HO 


H 
Standard Oil Co. of N. 
W. GEO. HUNTINGTON. 
Harbor Marine Contracting Ce. 
R. 1. INGALLS 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 
WILLIAM K. JACKSON 
United Fruit Company 
$. KING 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co, 
LASWELL 
c-0- a Fire Equip. Co. 
ROBERT C. LEE 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Ine, 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS, JR, 
Seas ———_ Company 
HARMON LEWIS 
Alcoa Steamship Co., Ine. 
JOSEPH 5 LYKES 
Lykes Brothers S. S. Company, Ine, 
HENRY F. MA RK KWALTER 
Luckenbach S. S. Co. 

T. J. MeCARTHY 
McCarthy Steamship Co. 
JAMES C. MERRILL 

Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock Company 

Ww. B. NEWELL 
oe | fron Works Corp. 

J. PANNILL 
neuen Corp. of America 

L. D. PARMELEE 

AGWI Steamship Lines, Ine. 
HARRY W. PARSONS 
Parsons Engineering Co. 

CHARLES H. C. PEARSALL 

AGWI Steamship Lines, Ine. 

b naten a” ors D k Company 
un Shipbu ue ry Doe im p 
° HENRY H. REED 

Insurance Co. of North America 

JOHN D. REILLY 

Todd Shipyards Corporation 
JOSEPH V. SANTRY 
Combustion Engineering Ce. 

T. A. SCOTT 
Merritt- a & Scott Corporation 

H. GERRISH SMITH 

Shipbuilders Council of America 

L T F. STOLL 
Russell & Stoll Co, 

Vv. J. SUDMAN 


Black ASS eoure Corp. 
FRANK J. TAYL 
American ochant Marine institute, Ine. 
ARTH To 


Propeller Club of the United States 
Cc. ER 


WEAV 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co, 
CHARLES L. WHEELER 
McCormick Steamship Co, 
0. B. WHITAKER 
Sperry Gyroscope Co, 
A. T. WOOD 
Lake Carriers Association 











The American Merchant Marine 


and World Commerce 
* 


HE American Merchant Marine Conference, sponsored by The Pro- 

peller Club of the United States in conjunction with its Twentieth 
Annual Convention, will be held in New York, October 16, 17 and 
18th, 1946. 


The Conference theme will be “The American Merchant Marine and 
World Commerce.” Problems of vital importance to the future of the 
American Marine Industry growing out of the period of world recon- 
struction and the rehabilitation of our foreign trade will be presented 
and discussed by the recognized authorities. The Conference will concen- 
trate the experience and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon sub- 
jects of utmost importance affecting the future of the American Merchant 
Marine. 


Panel Discussion meetings will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, October 16 and 17th; the Main Conference Session on Thursday 
afternoon, October 17th; Propeller Club Convention Sessions on Friday, 
October 18th, and on the evening of that date, the annual American 
Merchant Marine Conference Dinner. 


The necessity for coordinated and constructive effort was never 
so great as at the present time... Your help and participation are needed 
in this program to foster the best interests of the American Merchant 
Marine as a vital factor in the national defense and our economic 
welfare . . . Arrange now to attend the American Merchant Marine 
Conference, and to take part in this important annual gathering of the 
American Marine Industry. 








AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City 
October 16, 17 and 18th, 1946 
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For Complete Details and Advance Program, Address 


The Propeller Club of the United States 


National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place - New York 4, N. Y. 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Honorary President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 
American Merchant Marine 
Conference 


JOHN F. GEHAN, National President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 


LEWIS D. PARMELEE, Chairman 
Conference Committees 


Port of New York 
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